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he many difficulties met with in the production of machinery for 


Original Correspondence. 
nd 


OAL-CUTTING MACHINERY. 


me iercutting coal have led to the abandonment of numerous inven- 
ns, which were found unable to stand the test of practical work- 


Amongs 


t the few that have succeeded, and have been tested 


h wox! favourable results, may be mentioned that of Mr. F, Hurp, 


he Albion 


Iron Works, Wakefield, and which we have seen at 


rk during the last few days at the Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery, 


r Sheffield. 


Before, however, stating what the machine actually 


s done, itmay be necessary to state that the one alluded to has under- 
ne many improvements since formerly tested at the same place. 
ose improvements, which have just been patented, are in the joint 


mes of Mr. 


8. FirtH and Mr. Hurp. Mr, FrRrTa is one of the 


tentees of the well-known pick-machine, which has been in use 
the last three years at the Ardsley Colliery, near Leeds, and, like 
fr, HURD, he has devoted a great deal of time to the subject of getting 


1 by machi 


nery. The patent relates not only to the coal-cutter, 


t also to the machinery for compressing the air by which it is 


trked. The 


improvements consist in connecting a series of cutters 


an endless rope instead of fixing them to the links of a chain, as 
Mr. Hurp’s former patent ; and by driving the endless wire-rope 


a friction 


pulley, with wedged-shaped segments fitting between 


s, and on a circular wedge; also in supporting the endless wire- 


e or chain 
a, and in m 


blosing the wire-rope. 


of cutters on flanged pulleys, mounted on the radial 
aking the cutter-stocks in two pieces, secured to and 
When the wire-rope was driven by the fric- 


n clip-pulley the rope was flattened where the cutter-stocks were 


ed to it, but 
a toothed o 
Another imy 


when the wire-rope was not flattened it could be driven 
r notched disc on the fulcrum of the radial arm, 
yrovement related to the machinery for hauling or tra- 


sing the cutting machinery along the face of the mineral, consist- 


of a pair o 


being at right angles thereto. 


f friction-rollers placed diagonally to the rail, instead 
The object of placing the rollers 


gonally was to facilitate the passing over the joints of the rails, 
rollers were connected to a spring lever, which was acted upon 
a screw or other equivalent, the spring lever compensating for the 


qual thickness of the rails, 


When it was requisite to clear the 


ers from the rails the lever was moved so as to bring the rollers 
ight angles to the rail, when they could then be raised by a screw 


ptherwise. 


The patent also related to boring annular recesses in 


| or other mineral by an Archimedian shell screw-cutter, consist- 


of a barrel 
ers. The 
mineral to 

ry steam or 


with one or more threads, terminating in a cutter, or 
shell was turned by hand or power, and pressed into 
be cut; also, in driving excavating machinery by ro- 
other engines. The shell screw-cutter, when fixed to 


end of a thread, made a groove } in., and left a circle of solid coal 


y) 8in. in diameter and 2 ft. in depth. 
e to, or into, one another along the face of the coal. 


hat means 
machinery 


The holes were continued 
The coal 
would fall of itself. The improvements relating to 
for compressing the air consisted in applying the power 


he longer arm of a differential lever, and in connecting the shorter 
to the machinery for compressing the air, and in applying the 


sure of air as a governor. 


As the pressure of steam in the en- 


es usually employed at collieries was not of sufficient force for 


pressing tl 
mtial lever 


1e air to work the excavating machine direct, the dif- 
was applied so as to increase the pressure on the air, 


ich was conveyed to a receiver, or direct to the excavating machine. 


re is also a 
ght gauge, 
working th 


self-acting governor, or self-registering pressure and 
by which the compressed air in excess of that required 
e excavating machine can be seen, and conveyed back 


he motive-power engine. 

he colliery where the machine, with its improvements, was tested 
the Wharncliffe Silkstone, the seam being the Parkgate, which 
bout 4 ft. 6 in. thick, The cutters were applied to a band of 
@, 80 that the coal was just cleared by the groove made by the 


rs. The l 
ps being 28 
llel to the 
ay into th 
b., when the 


yank being worked was about 60 yards in length, the 
in. fromthe face of the coal, The machine itself was 
face of the coal, and was worked by one man. Itcut 
e coal atright angles with the face to a depth of 3 ft. 
clips were broughtinto practical operation, The radial 


then proceeds at right angles, and steadily moved along until the 


relength of the bank was cut. 


The machine worked with the 


test ease, and very steadily, without any roof pressure being ne- 
ty. When the machine was removed to another bank the clips 
p disengaged from the rails, and the arm turned back intoa hori- 
al position, The machine can be taken into any heading where 


18 & spac 
worked in 
hows that 
RD states t 


mand guaranteed, 


ut 112 tons 


e of 25 in. between the face of the coal and the props, 
any seam from 15 in, upwards, The work we sawit 
from 8 to 10 yards can be cut in an hour, whilst Mr. 
hat an average of 80 yards at least could be relied 
That in the seam where tested would give 
of coal per day, or in the Barnsley bed about 220 tons. 


d as the practical testing of the machine was concerned, there 


no doub 


ral of them have 
Ist its more 


nothe 
Mr. C. BAR 
Wombwell 


t whatever but that it wasa great success, and already 
been ordered for different parts of the country, 
general adoption is evidently only a question of time, 


f machine for cutting coal has also just been brought out 


THOLOMEW, of Doncaster, and one of the partners in 
Main Colliery, near Barnsley. The invention consists 


& means of getting coal by sawing, and is composed of two or more 


“blades, parallel 


en t 
; 


led int 


iil em, in such a manner as 
Y away between the blades, 


to each other, rivetted together, with space be- 
to allow the dust made to pass 
and the teeth of the saw-blades are 


— such @ manner as to remove a sufficient breadth of coal to 
our the entire thickness of the saw. 


In working, a hole is first 


le 0 the coal the required depth of the groove intended to be 
» Making it an angle rather than to a perpendicular. 


The saw 


der ented, and worked to and fro by hand or by power; and 
net th at the Saw may be made to bear with sufficient pressure 
a e coal at either end of the cut, a fulcrum is employed, which 

in the cut behind the saw, and which is advanced as the work 


beds, 
in any 


Oreed off bh 
as Mr, H 


By the apparatus indicated, a saw-gate can be cut in the 


direction, eith i i 
when blocks of ’ ner by manual power or mechanical action, 


coal have been sufficiently cut round, they can 
y the ordinary means. 


URD asserts, that coal can be raised by machirery, in 


some instances at something like 8d. per ton less than by hand, those 
who are now adopting mechanical power will have such an advan- 
tage over those who rely entirely on manual labour, that the work- 
ing by machinery will ultimately become general, and hand work 
the exception. 





THE SHELTON BAR IRON WORKS. 


In noticing the Shelton Bar Iron Works, about the largest in North 
Staffordshire, of which Earl GRANVILLE is the principal proprietor, 
and Mr, RopEN, M.P., the manager, it may be of some little im- 
portance to allude briefly to the general condition of the trade in 
the county of Stafford. Not so many years since South Stafford- 
shire was the leading district for the production of ore and pig-iron, 
but its deposits have been so fast thinning out that it no longer holds 
the position it did. It now has to import large quantities of ore to 
keep its furnaces going. North Staffordshire, on the other hand, 
has now immense stores of ironstone, black and clayband, and hy- 
drated oxide, a good deal of which is sent into the southern part of 
the county, so that North Staffordshire gives promise of taking the 
lead in the production of iron, having the great advantage of plenty 
of coal in close proximity to the ironstone fields, That the position 
of the two parts of the county are such as we have pointed out will 
be seen from the following returns of the tonnage raised of iron and 
stone for three years, to which they have been made up :— 

1866. 1867. 

IRONSTONE... South Staffordshire .. Tons 599,000 .. 525,000 

North Staffordshire........ 612,243 .. 794,509 
PIG-IRON..... South Staffordshire ...... 532,625 .. 515,638 .. 532,234 
North Staffordshire........ 210,335 .. 210,232 .. 229,913 

The Shelton Works, which are situated and included within the 
township of Hanley, cover a large area of ground, and are divided 
into two parts, one being near to Etruria. The latter being the new 
portion, are admirably laid out, having the most efficient machinery 
and appliances for economising labour and fuel, and having a fine 
lofty corrugated iron roof over the mills, with a span of 120 ft., made 
by the Tividale Company. The Shelton Works are most extensive, 
and give employment to a very large number of hands. There are 
eight blast-furnaces altogether, four at each place, and producing 
about 1800 tons of iron weekly. At Shelton three of the furnaces are 
brick and one iron cased, all of them being about 48 ft, high. The 
boilers are double-flued and single tubes, and six in number, The 
material is taken to the top of the furnaces by means of incline lifts 
worked bya smallengine. At Etruria the four furnaces are all iron- 
cased, on a brick base, and about 60 ft. high, and the waste gases 
from two of them are utilised for heating the boilersand stoves. The 
ore and other material used in smelting is conveyed to the top by per- 
pendicular hoists. In connection with the blast-furnaces, it was 
found necessary, in order to avoid any back pressure upon them, to 
erect another to carry off the gases, so that there is now one at each 
end of the furnaces, The ore principally used is the local ironstone, 
calcined with an admixture of Froghall and others. The Froghall, 
which is a hydrated oxide, is brought a distance of about 16 miles. 
A good deal of the coke which is required for smelting is imported 
from South Wales and the North of England. There is plenty of 
coal inthe district, North Staffordshire producing about 3,600,000 tons 
annually, of which 1,500,000 tons are used at the various iron works, 
Earl GRANVILLE has several large collieries close to the Shelton and 
Etruria Works, to which railways are laid down, and from which the 
works are supplied, there being five locomotives for that and simi- 
lar purposes, 

There are 100 puddling furnaces at work—66 at Shelton, and 34 
at Etruria. At the latter place they are grouped in a complete cres- 
cent, and round the ordinary Staffordshire boilers, the smoke escaping 
into culverts underground in connection with two large stacks, the 
smoke from which—seeing that the works are close to the town—by 
means of the arrangement of the fluesis greatly diminished. By the 
laying out of the furnaces as stated several important objects are 
gained, not the least of which is that the coal is conveyed to them, 
and the ashes removed from the opposite side to where the puddlers 
are stationed, so that they are not interfered with whilst at work. 

The general machinery is of the most complete character, there 
being about 16 engines of different powers. At Etruria there is an 
improved blooming mill, by which the labour of several men is saved ; 
and at both the works there are no less than six steam-hammers, ave- 
raging 3} tons each, and made principally by the Lilleshall Company. 
There is also another mill, consisting of two cylindrical rolls, by 
which large flat bars can be rolled to any width required, as well as 
two small vertical ones, which can be so adjusted as to get the bars 
to any width, up to about 3 ft., made by PERRY and SoN, of Bilston. 

For the production of the manufactured iron there are two rail 


1868. 
«+ 304,578 
«+ 786,881 


| and girder mills, one a 22-in, train, and the other a 16-in, train, to- 


gether with two plate and three bar mills. The produce of the works 
are of a general character, comprising rails, plates, girders, bars, 
angle, and almost every other description of iron. It may be stated 
that at both places there are the usual workshops, including a foun- 
dry, fitting and machine shops, and all the mechanical appliances 
that are necessary. 

The interests of the workmen and their families, socially and other- 
wise, are not overlooked, whilst the wages paid are about the highest 
in the district. Of the number of men employed at the works some 
idea may be formed, when we state that the wages which are at pre- 
sent paid on the whole concern amount to about 3000/7. per week. 





F' URNACES,—Messrs, J.and H, FISHER, Birkenhead, in place of the 
ordinary bars, use a series of longitudinal bars of iron, or other sultable ma- 
terial, to form the fuel bed, and which bars they prefer should partake more or 
less of a T-shape in vertical cross section, the vertical limb, by preference, being 
slightly tapered from the Junction of the cross-head towards the foot, and in some 
cases the under side of the arms of the cross-head are bevelled downwards, and 
sometimes the edges of the cross-head project beyond the junction of the head with 
the web, so as to form a groove in the under side of the head. The top is formed 
flat or curved, bevelled downwards from the centre or flat in the centre, and 
curved or bevelled towards the outer edges, or other suitable form of bar is used. 


TREATING IRON ORES,—By the invention of Mr. C, W. SIEMENS, 
Great George-street, cast steel is produced by the concerted action of two sepa- 
rate processes, the one serving to convert the raw ore into lumps or loaves of 
calcined, fluxed, and partially deoxidised material, and the other to smelt and 
convert this material with or without the addition of pig metal into cast-steel 
of any desired temper. The first or preparatory process is carried on in a fur- 
nace (by preference a regenerative gas furnace) resembling in form a copper 
smelter’s or large puddling furnace, having charging doors at the sides or in the 
roof, and a door in front for withdrawing the smelted material into pig beds or 
moulds. This latter door, according to one arrangement, has its sill plate on a 





level with the bed of the furnace, but has false sills or brig¢ks placed upon it for 


retaining the fluid material in the furnace until the completion of the operation, 
when this false sill or the bricks are removed, and the semi-fluid contents of the 
furnace are raked forward into moulds arranged in front of the furnace, or 
stoppered discharging apertures may be formed below the ordinary doors of the 
furnace. The beds and sides of the furnace are made conveniently of aluminous 
bricks resting upon iron plates, but refractory iron ore, as hematite, may be used 
with advantage in repairing the sides from time to time, 





THE TRUCK SYSTEM IN SOUTH WALES. 


S1r,—The recent enquiry at Cardiff by the Government Commis- 
sioners into the operation of the Truck Act in South Wales has re- 
vived te a considerable extent the once much-vexed question, and, 
consequently, a good deal of discussion has arisen in reference to it. 
That the truck system does exist in South Wales was abundantly 
proved by the witnesses that were examined; although it may have 
appeared, also, that it does not prevail to the extent it formerly did. 
Many of the larger establishments, such as those in Aberdare, Dow- 
lais, and Merthyr, have abandoned the system for years past, and it 
may be said that in some of the more isolated districts chiefly is the 
existence of truck now found—places, as a rule, distantly removed 
from any townof magnitude or importance. Still this is not all the 
truth, for it must be admitted that the system of truck is even at the 
present time carried on in connection with some of the largest esta- 
blishments in the Principality. Of course, the forms of truck are 
various, ranging from that under which the workman is obliged to 
take three-fourths, if not the whole, of his earnings to the company’s 
shop, to another workman who is, perhaps, able to obtain about one- 
half of his wages in cash. In few cases, probably, is a man told 
pointedly that unless he spends his earnings in the company’s shop 
he shall not be allowed to work in the company’s works; but there 
is no mistaking the fact that all the hands are expected to be im- 
pressed with the belief that such would be the case. In the more 
extreme cases it has been shown clearly that men have not the op- 
tion of obtaining provisions other than from the company’s shop, 
for as a rule they receive no payment in cash, it being a rather curi- 
ous fact that the men’s earnings, generally speaking, only barely 
suffice to clear the account against them in the shop. Those whose 
wages average 5/. per month cannot get enough money to pay even 
their landlords their usual small rents, unless they can manage to 
work a certain amount of over-time. The principal currency in 
those cases are notes or cheques on the shop. On the other hand, 
again, where the men are partially paid in cash, if it is found by the 
accounts against them that they have not taken all their goods from 
the company’s shop their “draws” are cut down, and they are sup- 
plied with notes instead of money. At some of the shops a good 
deal of actual coercion is undoubtedly exercised, while at others there 
is a sort of understood coercion, which is scarcely more agreeable, 
or less open to objection, than the former. The system is, in fact, 
as above hinted, carried on under numerous and various forms, many 
means having been resorted to the more successfully, as wellas the less 
conspicuously, to violate and evade the Acts of Parliament which 
have from time to time been passed. For instance, at some works 
there is a pay office and a shop under the same roof. The men are, 
it is true, paid in hard cash, but by a certain monitor which points 
the “way in” and “the way out,” they are led, as it were, by a 
secret passage into the very presence of the shopman who has “an 
account against them ;” so that the money is no sooner put into their 
hands than it is taken out again. Again, at other places the shop 
is let at a high rent; and here it cannot be said that the shop is ac- 
tually the company’s shop, still there is an unmistakeable connec- 
tion, and the proprietor or proprietors of the works derive, no doubt, 
considerable benefit from that connection. 

It has also as well been abundantly proved that the principal cir- 
culating medium in the districts where truck is carried on is goods 
of various kinds, and that the same packages pass and repass through 
the people’s hands, But all that notwithstanding, what are the ar- 
gumentsin favour of truck? Much effort was made in the examina- 
tion of witnesses to ascertain the real feelings and opinions of the 
workmen themselves in regard to the system. Perhaps amongst the 
less providently disposed class of workmen the company’s shop is 
held in favour, as, owing to their excessive dissipation, it would be 
impossible for them to subsist through the periods between pay-day 
and pay-day, which renders the shop to them a charitable institu- 
tion, where they can get their wants supplied. But the rule is, with- 
out doubt, that wherever there is a steady and honest workman, at 
the forge or in the pit, he would much prefer that the system should 
be entirely eradicated. And is it not reasonable to suppose that he 
should? Itis harsh dealing indeed with the man who is disposed 
to spend his earnings carefully and judiciously, not to allow him the 
privilege, which is his unceniable right, to lay out his hard-got wages 
in the cheapest market, instead of being compelled to pay 15 or 20 
per cent, higher for his goods, just because it is beneficial to his em- 
ployer that he should Jo so, Even if it were only the minority of 
the men, and that a small one, who were providently disposed, it 
would be wrong to continue an institution which must be repugnant 
to their feelings, and so obstructive to the carrying out of their bet- 
ter intentions. 

Much division of opinion arose—and the evidence given on this 
particular question was decidedly contradictory—as to the practica- 
bility of weekly or fortnightly pays. The workmen urge the adop- 
tion of weekly pays; but the masters contend that such a system 
would not be expedient or practicable. A good deal, no doubt, might 
be said on both sides of the question, and there would not be want- 
ing arguments on the side of the masters; but the difficulty is at 
once cleared up by the fact that the system is successfully in opera- 
tion at some of the largest manufacturing establishments, not only 
in South Wales but in the world. At the Dowlais works, where but 
little less than 20,0002. is paid in wages weekly, the men are allowed 
to draw the whole of their earnings every week, excepting 5 per cent. 
or so, and monthly settlements are made. At Cyfarthfa, Plymouth, 
and Aberdare this exemplary system is even as strictly pursued, with 
quite as successful results. It is, nevertheless, contended that were 
the men to receive weekly cash payments they would become more 
excessively dissipated and improvident than they are at present. 
The argument, as far as its general bearing is to be considered, is 
quite devoid of truth; and to prove it so, it needs only to instance 
the vast improvement which has taken place in those large and po- 
pulous districts which have been referred to, since the days when 
truck was prevalent there. 

Notwithstanding the more numerous temptations, and the greater 





facilities for dissipation, which predominate in large manufacturing 
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towns than in comparatively isolated districts, it cannot be said that 
the workmen at Dowlais, Merthyr, or Aberdare are more drunken 
or less provident than the workmen at Ebbw Vale, Abersychan, or 
Pentyrch. There can, in fact, be no argument advanced in favour 
of truck that cannot be reasonably confuted; and it is, therefore, a 
matter of satisfaction that the enquiry has been held at Cardiff. 
Possibly the Conmissioners may have carried their proceedings oc- 
casionally with a rather high hand, but it must be hoped that this 
will in no way militate against strict and sound legislation in the 
matter. There has undoubtedly been unscrupulous evasion of all 
past Acts of Parliament prohibiting the carrying on of truck, and it 
will tax the energies and ingenuity of our ablest statesmen to carry 
a measure that will be effectual in dealing with the question. 

When the first Truck Act was passed it was believed that it would 
thoroughly eradicate the system from all the mining districts of the 
kingdom. But experience has proved quite the contrary, it being 
the easiest possible matter to evade nearly all its provisions. The 
task, therefore, before the Legislature is not an easy one. But if 
the members of the House of Commons do really with a will deter- 
mine to put an end to the system, there cannot be much doubt but 
that they will have the ability to do so. Every mode of evasion 
which is now resorted to should be strictly prohibited, and the Act 
should be made of so general a character that any new schemes that 
might be invented to perpetuate truck, in some form or other, might 
be effectually stopped. MENTOR. 





THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 


S1r,—When the Home Secretary consented during the last session 
of Parliament to appoint a Commission to enquire into the working 
of the Truck Actin England and Wales, he was probably aware, 
having represented Merthyr in the House of Commons, that in South 
Wales the law was openly violated, and a vast social cancer was 
forming in the heart of that most densely populated and most flou- 
rishing county in the Principality, Glamorgan. The evidence ad- 
duced before the Commissioners reveals a state of things which, 
when the report is laid upon the table of the House of Commons, 
will surely be tolerated no longer. 

Most of your readers are aware that in South Wales, where the 
famous smokeless coal is raised, about’ which a smart debate was 
got up by Mr. Fothergill, the member for Merthyr, in the past ses- 
sion, there are vast iron and tin-plate works, employing men, as in 
the case of Dowlais and Cyfarthfa, by thousands: the former place 
paying something like 20,0007. per week in wages, the latter being 
the well-known works of Messrs. Crawshay, probably the richest 
commoners in the kingdom. Fortunately in these two cases the men 
are paidin weekly wages; but in some others, asat Tondu, Ebbw Vale, 
Abersychan, Pentyrch, and Treforest, the truck system prevails, and 
men are compelled to deal at shops in connection with the works, 
where the price of goods ranges from 10 to 25 per cent. above those 
obtainable from the local tradesmen. 

The advent of the Commissioners naturally caused an immense 
“sensation” among those employers who were guilty of carrying on 
the abominable system, and one foreman of works was threatened 
by the Commissioners with a visit to Cardiff gaol for contempt. In 
another case a local lawyer insisted upon appearing for the proprie- 
tor of the Pentyrch Works, who is a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
of the county, but was ruled to be out of order ; and a smart fusil- 
lade was kept up for some time by the lawyer and the Commissioners, 
resulting in the total discomfiture of the lawyer. In this case the 
Commissioners had visited the works, and had taken away certain 
books and memoranda under the powers they possess from the Crown ; 
and the proprietor has since stated that if he had been present at their 
raid he should have instructed his servants to resist the removal of 
his papers. He now intends to proceed against the Commissioners 
in a court of law for exceeding their powers. 

The drama unfolded in the Town Hall at Cardiff, where the sit- 
tings were held, reveals the total subjection of a class who are “ ex- 
pected” to buy at the company’s shop in some instances (and we 


know what that means), and who in other cases receive goods in lieu | 


of money, oftentimes to the extent of three-fourths of their wages. 
Tobacco in Ebbw Vale takes the place of money, and a workman 
can get sixpennyworth of ale for eightpennyworth of tobacco at al- 
most any public-house—the tobacco in many instances finding its 
way back to the companies’ shop, and thus passing to and fro be- 
tween the workmen, the publican, and the shop. In consequence of 
the insnfficiency of companies’ shops, the poor wives of the workmen 
have to remain, in the depth of winter, it may be for nine or ten 
hours before they can be attended to; and fights, in which the 
weakest go to the wall, are the result. One man stated on oath that 
he had only received 14d. in cash in a twelvemonth, while another 
affirmed that he could only get cash by working overtime! The mas- 
ters, knowing that they are on the shady side of the law, cannot re- 
cover debts contracted at the shop, and men oftentimes leave in debt. 
It was feared that little evidence would be got in South Wales, be- 
cause the men are a patient race, but they came boldly forward and 
told the Commissioners that the “sack ’ would be their fate for stat- 
ing the truth. The masters and their managers, with the utmost as- 
surance, said they could not pay weekly wages, because of the time 
and trouble entailed ; but the Dowlais people ignore the difficulty, 
and prove their case by carrying the weekly payment system into 
operation, If the largest iron company in the world can do it, surely 
the smaller can do the same. In onecase it was proved that as much 
as 11,0007. in the year was made by the sale of goods, although the 
Chief Commissioner had some trouble to elicit the fact. 

The only bright spot in the system appears to be that the com- 
panies give good articles and good weight in most instances, but the 
practice is not universal, for in one case 2s, 8d, tea was sold for 4s., 
mixed with one-eighth of tea-dust. The governor of the county 
prison, who has had a large experience, stated as his opinion that 
the companies’ shops were a boon to the wives and families of the 
drunkard, but a curse to the steady and industrious man. If the 
owners of the works did not derive a large profit from the shops, but 
sold a good article at a fair price, there would be little to be said 
against the system ; but when, in addition to the profit derived from 
iron works, collieries, and tin-plate works, they net thousands by en- 
grossing the whole, or nearly the whole, of the local trade, they be- 
come abettors of a system which the House of Commons will do well 
to “stamp out” at once. The master takes his bills in cash, and the 
men have a right to the same measure of justice. Many of the ma- 
nagers averred that if the men were paid weekly they would not get 
their orders executed ; but the Lord-Lieutenant, Mr. Vivian, M.P., 
and the Messrs, Crawshay do not find such to be the case. 

AN IRONMASTER, 


THE RATING OF MINES, &c. 


S1R,—I am just in time to glance over the letter published in the 
Mining Journal (which is our Mining Encyclopedia) of last week, 
but have not time to reply to one or two remarks which I wish to 
clear up. On the whole, [ much admire the intelligence and ability 
of the writer, who has evidently a desire for truth and justice to pre- 
vail. I hope to be able to send you my few remarks on this subject 
in time for next week’s Journal. 


an old friend, who placed a printed form with a list of high names 
before me, headed by the Lord Mayor of London, calling upon the 
employers of labour throughout the country to sign a petition to 
Parliament requesting one uniform poor rate throughout the whole 


country; and many signed it without for one moment looking into | 


the merits of the question, After a few minutes reflection, it struck 
me that nothing in the world could be more unjust than to tax pro- 


advantages. I have no time to go into the problem just now, but in 
order to call the attention of your numerous readers to this subject 
before they commit themselves by signing the petition to Parliament, 
I beg to make a few remarks for the consideration of ratepayers in 
the country. First, tens of thousands of acres around London (and 
more or less in other towns) have increased in value within the last 
50 years from about 607. per acre to 10,0007. or 20,0007, per acre, and 
some to more than that; and we are now invited to help to keep the 
poor in such places where wealth has been so made, and will be so 
made to the end of our prosperity and growth of populution. What 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| quence of the expense and difficulty of establishing their right. 


share have country people in this plunder and high rents? The 
answer from all sides is no share at all; and the rejoinder will be 
let those who have the high rents keep their poor, who have a right 
divine, and a right, thank God, by law, to be provided for, when, by 
circumstances over which they have no control they cannot — 
themselves ; and the bad must be punished, which is another charg 
upon property. People in the country have no interest in the wealth 
made in building in large towns, and ought not to take any part of 
the taxation. The paper Isaw stated, if I mistake not, that we have 
30 parishes which pay no poor rates. Our answer to that is, it isa 
great shame they are not connected with some unions adjoining them. 
In place of rating unions as now it would, perhaps, be as well to 
make the poor rate a county rate; this would cause a little altera- 
tion in the unions, but not serious; or, if occupied by the proprietor, 
on what it would be worth to rent. All funded property, and every 
share property—in fact, every property, lent money or otherwise, 
paying rent or income—should contribute to the maintenance of all 
the institutions of the country, local or otherwise. 

It is not just to those who have had no share of the profits to say 
we will keep all the gain, but we wish you to take a part in our poor 
rates, kc. Did not the man who purchased the land, or leased it for 
building purposes, know at the time its obligations, and that such 
obligations may increase or decrease? And as long as the property 
is there it is only just to call upon the owner to contribute his share 
towards the maintenance of the poor in his district, and not call upon 
those to pay for him who have had no share of the profit. 

I hope the people will look into this subject, and not act or take 
any part in it until they have given it their most serious consideration. 
READER. 


—_—- 


RATING COLLIERIES. 


S1r,—It seems to me that much unnecessary complication is intro- 
duced in connection with the question of rating collieries, although 
the very fact of the landowner getting his rent in the shape of a 
royalty should facilitate the matter to the utmost. A colliery can 
only be valuable for the coal it contains, and the amount paid for 
dues should be taken as the exact equivalent of the rent paid for a 
house. In fixing the royalty to be paid, the owner of the minerals 
considers the damage that will be done to the surface, and also that 
when the coal is worked out the pit will be worthless. Why, then, 
should any deduction be made to compensate for the exhaustion of 
the corpus? I think if 6d. per ton royalty be paid, and 10,000 tons 
raised in the year, the rate should be upon 250/., and there should be 
no rate upon the machinery employed for getting the mineral, There 
can be no difference for rating purposes, whether 250/. is paid by an 
agriculturalist for rent or by a coal miner for royalty, if that 2507, 
represent the amount paid to the owner for the premises occupied by 
the tenant, 

If the royalty were regarded as the equivalent of rent, which it 
really is, I do not believe that even metalliferous miners would se- 
riously object to the payment of poor rates and other rates, from which 
they consider themselves exempted by law, yet often pay, in conse- 
The 
taxation of the dues alone, and the exemption of all machinery and 
buildings employed for mining purposes, would encourage an im- 
portant national industry, and give general satisfaction to— 

Oct. 27. ONE AND ALL, 

NEW ROCK-BORING MACHINE. 

S1r,—The particulars of a new rock boring-machine, which will 
shortly be introduced to the public, will of course, be of interest to 
the readers of the Wining Journal, 

Weight of stand, 40 lbs, ; weight of cylinder, 30 lbs. ; total weight, 
76 lbs. Length from rear end of cylinder to piston-rod borer cap, 
instroke, 24} inches. Outside diameter of circle embracing borer 
and stand, 9 inches. Pressure of atmosphere employed, 15 lbs. per 
squareinch, Air required per minute, 6 cubic feet. Extreme length 








of stroke of piston, 54 inches. Rate of boring per minute—in whin- 
stone, }-in.; inhard rock, Linch. Rate of boring compared with 
hand-labour, 5 to 1. toom required in level for one machine, 
5 by 6 ft.; for two machines, 6 by 7 feet. The borer is automati- 
cally turned by the rod of the actuating valve, which rod carries a 
small cross-head, fitted witha coupleof pawls, These pawls operate 
on two ratchet-wheels, fitted to a horizontal shaft, which also carries 
a small bevel-wheel geared into a second wheel, the axis of which 
passes through the cylinder cover, and from thence into the head of 
the piston, turning the latter whilst itisin motion. The progression | 
of the borer is performed by hand, for which purpose the cylinder is | 
bedded on a light slide rest, and moved up and down by means of | 
a flat thread screw. The slide rest-bed is supported at the rear end | 
by two articulated rods, 2 in. diameter, and which rods admit of being | 
lengthened or shortened. Into the front of the slide rest-bed a bar, | 
? in. diameter and 12 in. long, is inserted, thus forming for the cy-| 
linder a light adjustable support, and giving the necessary facility | 
for boring holes in shafts or levels. At the boring end of the cylin: | 
der a moveable hydraulic nozzle is placed, for discharging water | 
into the hole. A self-acting differential piston-valve is fixed on the | 
working cylinder, and near to the top of the latter. 





The inlet and | 
outlet portways are formed in the smaller diameter of the piston-bar, | 
whilst the piston proper is slightly recessed at its under and upper 
edge. In connection with these small recesses there is a port in the 
piston-case } in. diameter. Thus the bar valve is worked atmospheri- 
cally, and is in mutual relation with the action of the boring piston. 
A portway extends from the front of the cylinder to the inlet cock, 
This boring-machine is characterised by its portability, applicability 
to tortuous levels and stopes, freedom from accident (since it is held 
in position by the attendant miner, and not fixed rigidly toa stand), 
simplicity of parts, and cheapness, It is employed at some of the 
Rhenish mines with considerable advantage, both in respect of time 
and cost. X, 


NEGLECTED MINES IN CORNWALL. 


S1r,—The following setts in the best districts of Cornwall are well 
worth being carefully worked, I speak from a personal knowledge 
of them all, and have adventured in more thanone. They are—West 
Stray Park, South Dolcoath, Union, Sparnon, and South Kitty. The 
first-mentioned is especially worth a vigorous trial. It is only about | 
$ mile west of Dolcoath, is a large sett, and contains four or five 
lodes, only one of which was tried in the last working to the depth 
of about 100 fms, It yielded a fair quantity of rich copper ore, but 
the parallel lodes were never cross-cut, because the engine was too 
weak, At Wheal Union the only work going on is a cross-cut from 
East Carn Brea, At Sparnon they are working above the aditonly, 
south Kitty was slightly worked a few years ago. ADVENTURER, 

Oct, 26. 








WHEAL, HUEL, OR MINE? 


Sir,—It has generally been allowed that the word wheal means 
a mine, and is not a corruption of the word wheel, I have not seen 
the work mentioned by “ Etymologist,” but some manuscript in my 
possession gives the word wheal a very ancient origin, being formerly 





| piece of ground set apart, a bed in a garden, a place of repose, a re- 
When in the Black Country last week I was taken by surprise by | pository. 


| fore Christ, gives an account of the tin works and tin trade of Corn- 


| —now Market Jew, or Marazion; it was exported into Gaul, and 
perty in the country which has none of the advantages of property 

in large towns to pay the poors rates of those who have so many | 
| the reign of King John entirely engrossed the tin trade, but they 


spelt huel, and more anciently gwél, from the British word gwal, a 


Cornwall and Scilly were, no doubt, the cassiterides of 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. The latter, who lived 40 years be- 


wall. He mentions their raising the tin, refining it for sale, and 
carrying it to an island called Ictis, to which, at low tide, they could 
have access with carts, This, of course, refers to St. Michael's Mount, 
Pheenician merchants came to purchase the tin at the market of Zion 


finally through Gaul, by a journey of 30 days, to the mouth of the 
tiver Rhone. Jews settled in Cornwall at a very early date, and in 


were banished the kingdom in the eighteenth year of Edward L., 
and the mines became neglected for want of proper encouragement 
to labour, and security to enjoy and dispose of the product, 

—- T. E. W. THOMAS, 


WHEAL, HUEL, OR MINE? 


Srm,—In answer to the enquiry of “ Etymologist” as to the deri- 
vation and correct meaning of the word “ Wheal,” on reference to 
the Cornish-English vocabulary of Borlase “ Huel” signifies a mine, 





and on reference to mining records at the beginning of this cent 
I find the following instances of the word “ Huel” being prefixed’ 
the name of the mine :— to 
Huel Fanny, Huel Sparnon, Huel Unity, Huel Alfred, Huel Garlang 
Jewel, West Huel Virgin, Huel Cock, Huel Damsel, Huel Maggot, Hue| 
This evidence 1 think is conclusive as to the ancient use and 
ing of the word “ Huel,” commonly spelt ‘‘ Wheal.” 


Huey 
, 
i OWan, 


Mean. 
: es Masny, 





GOLD MINING IN WALES. 


S81r,—The mine formerly known as the Gwynfynydd Gold Mine j 
situated on a group of hills to the west of the Mawddach river i, 
Merionethshire ; and both the Mawddach and the Pistil Cairn hs 
together until they empty themselves into the Barmouth Channel 
which is about 16 or 17 miles from the mines. It appears frowy ¢), 
reports of many different mine agents, made some years ago that 
visible gold was discovered in fourteen different places within th 
sett. A short time since a fresh company—the New Gwynfynydd Golq Mining 
Company—took it in hand. These compantes laid out much money jn ereetin 
large water-wheels, and providing the various plant and machinery Neceg : 
for the extraction of the gold from its ores. All things having now been atty 
pleted, they are extracting fair quantities of gold. There is every Prospect of 
their continuing to do so, but there must be care exercised not to be eXtra at 
gant, or everything will fall into disorder. On the eastside of the Mawddsy 
river is the West Cwmheisian, where they have a shaft sunk to the depth of 
yards, From thence a cross-cut is driven to cut the east and west lode ands 
level is driven west for a considerabie distance upon the lode, and under the 
Mawddaeh river, directly towards the New Gwynfynydd. For the preseut’ 
shall confine myself more especially to the east mine, tl 

Some seven years since a pamphlet was printed concerning both Rast d 
West Cwmheisian Mines, and accompanied with varlous reports; but it Wane 
the East Cwmheisian that visible gold was first found. This was in Dec Tey 
when Mr. Arthur Dean, by powdering the debris, and washing away the refy ‘ 
obtained the gold in small particles, which were sent to Mr. George Brain th, 
owner of the mine. The East Cwmheisian is about 700 yards from the wen 
mine, and is on a group of 14 veins, having many different bearings, the = 
vailing one being N.W. and 8.K, The mine was originally opened ag q lead 
mine, but a small quantity of very rich auriferous ore being discovereg afew 
feet from surface, yielding from 7 to 16 ozs. of gold per ton of ore, induced 4 
enquiry whether the present intention of working for lead should not be aban, 
doned, and on further examination large quantities of the tinstone anq ores, 
taken from the veins at distant points, gave valuable resultsin gold, The owner 
then determined to have it ascertained whether it were really to be considered 
a gold mine or a lead mine. The result was to prove that wherever the Veing 
were opened they were found to contain ore both in depth and length, and tha 
every kind of mineral contained in them is mixed with gold. Fora Practical 
test 300 tons were broken from all parts of the mine, and concentrated to iyi, 
tons of washed ore, which gave an average of 16 ozs. of gold to the ton of the 
washed ore. The strongest bunch of the preclous metal was found in the part 
called the Victoria workings, by driving a tunnel at the East Cwmhelsian, 

The commercial value, however, of the gold deposits of Wales has never been 
thoroughly tested, by applying the same business-l!ke care and energy that 
would be considered indispensable in other branches of industry, 

SPECTATOR, 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
QUEEN—KING—AND THE VIRTUOUS LADY, 


Sin,—In drawing the attention of investors to the advertisement respecting 
these mines, which appears in another colnmn of the Journal, I would furthe 
claim the indulgence of your readera and the numerous shareholders who hays 
interests In these properties; and beg them, since so many cannot pay the mine 
an actual visit, to accompany me by letter form, and inspect what I hon 
belleve are destined to rank, after proper development (which means sufficjey: 
and moderate time to be allowed for explorations), with England's most sue. 
cessful and best dividend-paying mines, Asa preliminary tatroduction, [ cay 
confidently assert that every shareholder who has visited these mines has been, 





| like myself, so confident of success that the result in each and every case hay 


been a further purchase of shares, 

After a pleasant drive of some seven miles from Tavistock, we ar. 
rive at the QUEEN, and Capt. Knott, the agent, is soon engaged, with his usual 
calmness and sound practical manner, in answering numerous questions py 
forth by eager enquirers ; and, with his usualstyle, he Imparts to his hearers the 
why and the wherefore of silver ore being found at the Queen ; and, natarally 
becoming animated in his elocutionary discourse, introduces his old favourite 
text of there being in mining, like everything else, ‘‘ a cause for every effect,” 
We wend our steps to the silver-house, and are informed by the secretary that 
the silver ores sold since the formation of the company, July 1, 1870, amountto 
5911. 198. 10d.; and the agent, in answer to a question, states that the hous 









now contains some 4001, to 5001, worth of silver, almost ready for the market, 
adding that the lode now being worked upon is worth 1501. per fathom, and his 
confidence that another 15 ft. driving will discover the rich banch spoken of by 
him in his several reports. ‘The silver ore already discovered has been raised 
surface, and sold at four-fifths profit. An immense rock of silver ore Is the ad. 
miration of all, and, tu order to prove that it welghs as much as represented, It 
is placed in the seales, the result being exactly 841bs., Capt. Knott assuring the 
beholders, upon the strength of his 30 years’ experience in silver mining, that 
it will not yield leas than 20 percent, of puresiiver. Mr. Doble, the amalgamist, 
is at this point introduced to the party, and his practical illustrations, accom. 
panied by the exhibition of several nuggets of silver, one weighing 9\4 o2s., the 
results of different trials upon a small scale of the poorer ores, at once convince 
one and all that as soon as the machinery is at work he will be able to return 
to good profit silver ores ylelding as little as 12 028. to the ton, of which there 
are thousands and thousands of tons upon the sett. 

We now proceed to the engine-shaft, aud on our way notice a body of men 
busily engaged upon the erection of the steam-engine, the beam, and cylinder, 
different portions of which are already upon the ground. Here 1s one busy scene, 
and Capt. Knott is complimented upon the splendid manner In which the main 
engine-shaft is timbered, and the whole of the work of the mine carried out, 
which eulogy he richly deserves. A timid adventurer, looking with wonder 
down the shaft, enquires its depth. Capt. Knott replies, 60 fms. from surface, 
but that it is only in fork to the 40; at 20 fms. Is the level, and 20 fms. deeper 
is the cross-cut, where the No. 2 lode has been intersected, and tin discovered, 
Two or three questions are now asked at once—Where Isthetin? Whatdidthe 
old workers see at the bottom of theshaft? And why did they give up the mine? 
Our agent leads the way toa pile of arsenical mundic, some 4 tons, and places 
one or two stones In the hands of the shareholders that yield over 2) pere 
of tin, remarking that a fair sample had been taken of the bulk, and not picked, 
the result being a yleld of 79 Ibs. to the ton of stuff, or more than double the 
average of the tin mines of England. The reasons assigned for the giving upof 
the mine, after the shaft had been sunk 60 fms., are that the shaft was placed 
to take the lode at about 65 fms. to 70 fms, from surface ; thousands of pounds 
were expended some 25 years since in getting to the 60, but funds ran short, and 
the breaking down one day of the wretched old engine put an end to the whole 
affair, and thus the lode has never been seen below the 20 (above which thol- 
sands of tons of copper and mundic have been raised and sold), until now cut In 
the 40, rich for tin. What will it be when intersected by driving in the 6)? 
Our work at this point Is necessarily stopped whilst the pitwork ts being dropped, 
but six weeks hence the engine will be in motion, and the prosecution of the 
mine can then be carried on in earnest, The party now proceed to the whim 
shaft, around which are piles of copper and mundic, some 590/. worth of which 
has been raised to surface by this company in the few months since its organisa- 
tion. The value of the lode at this point in the 30 is—the western end, 61. ; the 
eastern end, 101. per fathom ; being driven at 41. 103., and stoped at 47s. 6d. per 
fathom. The immense profits here are shown at once; the piles upon the sur- 
face vary in value from 20s. to 31. 1038, per ton, Captain Knott, in answer to 4 
question put by the secretary, stated that the men at present engaged upon this 
lode, at only this one point, would break and raise to surface 100 tons per month 
now that stoping could be carried on, every month enabling the get W be fur. 
ther increased, A visit was now pald underground by those who were disposed 
to descend into the bowels of the earth, gratification and pleasure being visibly 
stamped on thelr faces as, an hour or go after, they re-appeared ouce more upon 
the surface, a 

A hasty visit is now made to the K1na, which adjoins the Queen. 
The main shaft is cleared to the 20, and footway ladder placed, the men being 
engaged to clear up the shaft to the 40, or deep adit level, when definite io 
will be arrived at for the effectual working and future benefit of the mine, ane 
the spot decided upon for the erection of the engine. The agent stated pew 
could at once, if desired, break and return copper mundic to market, bat wishes 
to clear up the shaft first, and stated most emphatically that he considered = 
King would make every whit as good a mine as the Queen, and that the ai 
prietors had every element of aspeedy, certain, and lasting success. We M rs 
our friend Capt. Knott bon voyage in his prosecution of the two mines, and “7 : 
a parting salute from him, which was at once endorsed by the writer, ithe 
apart from mechanical operations in the ereetion of the steam-engine, roy ~ 
dropping of pumps, &c., every man employed in the mine, both on ne = 
per, and tin, was more or jess daily gaining a profit for the shareholders. 
Search England through and you will find that very few such wine oe in 

We now proceed to the Virtuous LADY, and are met by ‘ a 
Horswill, an agent of courteous disposition, practical knowledge, and re nat 
cation, who conducts us to the tin workings, where some 60 to7 ) tone of On 
are piled ready forstamping. Great surprise is experienced by the em tones 
who never anticipated this mine being so rich for tin, some of the pic - oie 
yielding 50 per cent. of that mineral, the average of the pile estimate: Fuses et 
to the ton. The agent expressed great confidence that by Jan. L next vo basil 
tin would be ready forsale, Here, too, is active life; the carpenters yttad 
engaged in the erection of a new water-wheel and stamps, whilst or the 
floors are being jaid out, and miners employed In dropping tho ll! rtment. 
shaft, the whole of the work pushing forward entirely for the tio depend a wal 

After a satisfactory examination of the tin lodes the secretary ar the most 
to the copper department, a pleasant walk of about two miles 7 cond into 
picturesque and charming scenery of its kind in England. As we eae the 
the valley one rapturous murmur of delight and applause runs he distanee, 
whole party, for the old and original Virtuous Lady is now seen int : blending 
the mine at surface, with its machinery, adding little touches of art, 
magnificently with the lavishingly displayed hand of Nature. it 

The day ls waning, and we must, unfortunately, pay a flying vis 
write hurredly, as post time is nearly up). Several dressing floors 
everything being made ready for the immense deposits of ore tne’ uo 
expected. We wait just two minutes to look at two Lh sar tity third wheel 
pumping and hauling, the other for crushing the ores. This ist ms over the 
upon the property, and so great is the fall that the same water pas apd inspect 
all. And now for the grand sight; we make for the south " have no occa 
one of the richest copper lodes ever discovered in England, ant t even soiling 
sion to put on underground clothes, as it can be witnessed withos py one of the 
our feet ; it was valued last week by Capt. Goldsworthy cengaged by 


70) r fathom 
shareholders, and the writer knew nothing at all about it) at 700 pers noelgn 
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There was not time to go down the main engine-shaft, but Cap 
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which was in the joints of the killas in the cross-cut 
a rich lode ahead ; the same lode that we have 













tive copper, 
: me Mi everything denotes ? 
tbs only some 20 fathoms deeper, 
see» " vriedly proclaim to the world that this romance or imaginary visit 
ow hurr’ holders is founded upon sterling facts, and the present actual 
redly do at least denote that we are about to have, as I 

redicted, in the Virtuous Lady one of the richest Le yd mines 
a hd Isay confidently that, at the present prices for which the shares 
d; @ ines can be obtained, there is not such another certainty of mak- 
Wy resent before the public; 201. will buy five Queens, five Kings, 
000 uous Lady Mine shares, all fully paid up. The Queen ts giving di- 
five V eady of 1s. per quarter, which is 5 per cent, per annum upon the en- 
nds alr f the 201; and within six months after the starting of the engine, 
,outlay © ble, I believe, to pay 5s. per quarter. The King Mine has just as 
ap: only not so far advanced ; and if the present discovery in the 
f holds on, and there is no reason to doubt it, and there are other 
follow shortly, independently of this, a few months will see 

ividend List. 

s mine Lg Re roperties is only wanted to prove the veracity of all 
vislt eden and an ideal inspection is far below the real, as words cannot 
sales real riches and prospects of these mines. T, J. BARNARD, 
eee House, near Tavistock, Oct, 27. 


——— 


WHEAL GRENVILLE—SOUTH CONDURROW. 


yp.—Your Journal of Saturday last contains particulars of the 
th Condurrow Mine meeting, at which the manager of the mine 
je some remarks to which I shall be glad if you will allow me a 
iof space to reply. Mr. W. C. Vivian, in answer to a question, stated 
« best lode in Wheal Grenville was dipping into South Condurrow 
the rate of 4 feet in afathom.” Thisisincorrect; all the lodes in 
al Grenville are dipping south, or away from South Condurrow. 
¢ ] mineral vein we have underlying north, or towards South Condurrow, 
on th met with sometime since in our 80 cross-cut.; When first discovered 
ad it a lode, but our agents aro now satisfied that it is simply a “ drop- 
that will fall into the South Condurrow main lode in Wheal Grenville 
" ‘The back of our main tin lode runs through a portion of the eastern part 
<ath Condurrow, and is probably the lode they have lately discovered to the 
" Frazer's shaft, but the lode underlies south into East Wheal Grenville, 
which mine it will be intersected by the 120 fm. cross-cut north, 

yr, W. C. Vivian also sald that “‘when the South Condurrow lode went into 
val Grenville they would be welcome to have it’’—implying that the lode Is 
Kely to be found in Wheal Grenville. In the western part of South Con- 
row the lode has a very rapid underlie south towards Wheal Grenville. At 
oti fm. level the cross-cut to the lode was 15 fathoms. At the 82 they have 
aly driven 28 fms., and the main part of the lode Is still beforethem. This 
. oas-cut is now Within 16 fms, of Wheal Grenville boundary, and at this rate 
anierlle the lode will be out of South Condurrow and into Wheal Grenville, 
br at the 90, certainly before the 100 fm. level is reached. We have known 
th ig rapid underlie for months past, and are pushing on a 110 fm. level with 
ew to intersect the lode. From the rapid inclination of the lode it will pro- 
yiyovertake our main lodein depth, and the two become united in Wheal 
sriliesett. That there isa very fine tin lode in South Condurrow there 
‘ not be two opinions, and that to the westward It will fall into Wheal Gren- 
ile, whilst the lode to the eastward will fall into East Wheal Grenville, anyone 
will take the trouble to look into the question of the boundary, and the 
wiion and underlie of the lodes, will at once see there Is scarcely the shadow 
idoubt.—13, George-yard, Lombard-street, Oct. 27. JOHN WATSON, 
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WHEAL GRENVILLE v. SOUTH CONDURROW. 


sig,—I expect that I am not the only shareholder in Wheal Grenville who 
«the utmost astonishment at the unqualified assertions of the manager at 
sath Condurrow to the effect—according to the report of the meeting in last 
\’s Journal—that the best lode in Grenville is dipping into South Condurrow 
the rate of 4 ft, to the fathom ; and also that the South Condurrow lode was 
likely to be found in Grenville, or words to that effect. If this be the case 


«e who have purchased shares in Grenville upon the assumption that the 
oth Condurrow lode will be shortly intersected in the former sett have appa- 
ly reckoned without their host. But is itso? Have not we, as Grenville 
sreholders, the strongest evidence that the South Condurrow lode will shortly 
itinour sett ? Why did South Condurrow cease to drive the 90 end? Why 
rm themanagers for a long time past been ominously reticent upon some 


riinal points? Is it not because that to speak would be to disclose; but is it 
sequally evident that silence is more significant than utterance? It is to be 





nod, however, that the Grenville committee of management will without 
ay take means to have this all-important question set at rest, for either 
rovilie shareholders are building hopes upon a baseless foundation, or the 





tof the manager of South Condurrow ts Incorrect. 
Ort, 25, A SHAREHOLDER IN WHEAL GRENVILLE, 


SOUTH CONDURROW MINE. 


Ihave to thank “ A Co-Shareholder”’ for his timely advice through the 
if his advertisement in last week's Journal respecting this mine, and 
{dations of Jobbers and dealers, who are everywhere and always ready 
teader “private and confidential’’ advice, and more especially those who 
milty of the acts of that ferocious animal the “‘bear.”’ It is well knewn 
atmany unfalr means are being adopted to depreciate the market value of 
shares, With the objeet of securing them at the lowest possible price; but 
would suggest to the executive, unless he is one of the tribe, the urgency of 
ting out to the shareholders the importance of the very encouraging and 
tisfactory report of the managers at the meeting on Thursday last, and none, 
peven the agents who have been underground for outsiders, have attempted 
iisprove one word of the reporta. 
itis hoped that shareholders will not be frightened out of their shares, which 
iii, no doubt, be doubly increased in value during the next month or two, when 
ereturns of tin come to be made known. A SHAREHOLDER, 


ir remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 











A PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF POPULAR LECTURES ON 
GEOLOGY,—LEeEctTurRE II, 


Atthe opening of our last lecture we showed that geology was a 
gressive science, which must be dealt with step by step. It may, 
berefore, be well that we should, at the commencement of each suc- 
sive lecture, give a short epitome of the previous one, in order that 
he casual reader may be enabled to take up any lecture of the series, 
pi read itas an intelligible whole, without being obliged to look 
ick at what has gone before, Our attention in the last lecture was 

Wn more especially to the several divisions of the subject of Geo- 
uy, and, under the consecutive heads of Mineralogy, Lithology, and 
retrology, we found— ‘ 

{ —That our earth’s crust is, in the main, composed of twelve che- 
peal elements, which combine together to form certain minerals, 

*—That these minerals combined together in different ways form 
ae Various rocks. 
3—That rocks owe their origin to the action of water or fire, and 
‘called stratified or aqueous, and unstratified and igneous, accord- 
gto the nature of their origin. 

And, lastly, we explained shortly a few of the striking features 
mmon to rocks in their construction, 

} this lecture our first object will be to consider the formation of 
Se eareneptional, as we know, to see bare rock on the surface 
seal oy ; but how did it become covered with the coating which 
* whia 80 apne to the production of the fruits of the earth, 
e walch by the vegetation it encourages gives to the face of nature 
emperor of elegance and beauty? We arrive at the solution 
a ae just in the same way as we discovered the origin of 
hich we : emsel ves, We then saw that certain existing forces, 
sie oe = be actually working, were producing certain de- 
eu? — hence we attributed similar results to similar forces, 
beadlanies = us, by exactly the same reasoning, we arrive at 
on of re iat the so-called covering of soil is simply the upper 
Seclen wh ~ original rock, broken up and powdered by various 
pacies are n A opactry we can readily trace ; and we see that these 
oo Sat wens, and hourly producing soil similar to that which 
a den uoed during bygone ages, and which now covers the 
Pecies are pe Our present object is to consider what these 
mucha = 1ow they do their work, In this much-loved and 
wrning ite I sama of ours, with its frosty night and showery 
ble Seerten 1 — east wind and its scorching sun, we are afforded 
i of sevin rw of watching the effect of these various agencies, 
he may ennea 7 in action one after the other in rapid succession, 
Fone, sates rate them as follows, and then deal with them one 
Nh helps the ® = the work done by each, and the manner in which 
thtning, ec oe Baw agencies are—frost, rain, sun, wind, 
am us begin with rein, oa, poctame the swost universal and th 
"Teetathay this country, We little think wh l king ps eons 
tthe window ‘iene 4 ik, When looking gloomi y out 
t freshness ¢f g when the rain will stop, or when enjoying 

ich that rain ree after the April shower, of the great work 

ping to alter the ra on. How that slowly, but surely, it is 
Rrying down it, ~ah our earth—each drop does its work, by 
lt, or sand - Pa a-ag e of pre-existing rock, in the shape of mud, 
hoa diteh, ‘ana 4 into the nearest gutter, which eventually opens 
ons to those ~ # 118 into & streain, gradually increasing its dimen- 
tticle Of rock ¢ Tiver, which at the end of its course deposits the 
tom of md riginally carried down by the drop of rain at the 
lor layer of ne sea, there to assist in forming a new covering of 
; Seen ar . This work, as we know from much in-door ex- 
great extent in the month of November, and 





is followed by the sharp and sudden frosts of December and January, 
in alternation with the damping thaw; the effect of these sudden 
changes being often seen in the broken water-pipe, and, consequently, 
dripping ceiling. But rocks, as well as water-pipes are liable to break 
saber the influence of contraction and expansion, so that frost and 
thaw tend to crumble them up, and prepare them to be carried off by 
the rain, But frost engages in a work far grander and more noble 
than the bursting of water-pipes and the crumbling of rocks, Let 
us turn for a moment to the regions of eternal snows, and where 
frost exercises undisturbeddominion. We find there the glacier, miles 
in length, and hundreds of feet in thickness, The snow, by the ex- 
treme pressure of its enormous mass, and the freezing of the water 
after partial thaw under the influence of the sun’s rays, having been 
converted into this so-called glacier or slowly-moving river of ice— 
for it has been found on careful observation that glaciers have a 
very slow, but still a constant, downward motion. Their share in 
the work of denudation is very great, and of a threefold character. 
First, they carry down with them large masses of disintegrated rock, 
which have been loosened and dislodged trom the adjacent moun- 
tains, and, rolling down, have formed on either side the glacier what 
are called “Lateral Moraines.” It often happens, too, that a glacier 
is divided into two branches by a mountain ridge, and then a similar 
* Medial Moraine” will be formed at the foot of the ridge—and at 
the bottom of the glacier the lateral and medial moraines unite to 
form a“ Terminal Moraine,” the rocks and stones of which are 
ground down and carried off by the rivers of water constantly rush- 
ing through all glaciers, the ice being melted during the hottest part 
of the day. Besides these moraines, however, rocks frequently fall 
into the crevices and fissures of the glacier, and, being frozen into 
its under surface, act as cutters over the bed of the ice-river, smooth- 
ing down rough surfaces, and leaving rounded knobs and hillocks, 
The third species of work is effected by the iceberg broken from the 
glacier, which floats out into the ocean, carrying with it its load of 
rock and stone—and asit gradually melts its passengers are dropped 
one by one thousands of miles, it may be, from their original home. 
Holland affords a striking example of the work done by glaciers, 
nearly the whole of it being formed of glacier substance from the 
heights of Switzerland, and again in the highlands of Scotland dis- 
tinct traces are still seen of the rounding work of the glacier cutters, 
Thus, we see the vast work carried on by the influence of frost ; but 
we must hurry on to treat of the other agencies, scarcely less won- 
derful, and often more effective, in their work—and among these the 
chemical power of rain as a denuding agent is not inconsiderable in 
dissolving the carbonate of lime from chalk, and leaving behind only 
the flint and earthy matter; and, inasmuch as chalk is almost pure 
carbonate of lime, many feet of chalk must be dissolved in order to 
produce a single inch of flint and earthy matter. Hence we see that 
rain must do a great work in this way, for we generally find over a 
sub-stratum of chalk a considerable thickness of soil, formed of flint 
and earthy matter. Rain is also the primary cause of landslips, 
whereby vast masses of the crust of our earth, sometimes miles in 
length, are detached from their original base, and hurled into new 
positions, so as entirely to alter the face of nature. Let us imagine 
a stratum of rock having a stratum of thick impervious clay be- 
neath; the rain in falling sinks into the cracks and fissures of the 
rock, but is checked by the impervious clay, till at last the force of 
the collected water becomes so great as to loosen and carry down the 
masses of rock above it, and so the landslip is brought about, The 
action of the swn may be seen in any ploughed field after heavy 
rain; the soil shrinks, dries, and cracks beneath its rays, and what 
is here distinctly seen within a limited area is carried on to a greater 
or lesser degree over the whole surface of the earth. The effect of 
lightning is, as we know, sudden and tremendous. The stern and 
rugged rock, which refuses to yield to any other power, is shivered 
into dust by asingle flash of thisirresistible power. Similar, though 
much more quiet and gradual, is the effect produced by trees, which 
strike their roots deep into the earth, obliging even the hard rock to 
yield to the determined efforts of their spreading fibres. Not so ap- 
parent is the effect of wind. We know that it blows about the dust, 
and dries the ground; but we may not at first observe thatit makes 
use of the dust to cut and wear away the rock against which it is 
blown—so that we often find rocks narrow at the base and broad at 
the top, the hollowing out of the lower part having been produced 
by no other agency than the cutting power of the dust blown against 
it by the wind. 

We have now to consider the work done by seas and rivers, and the 
manner in which this work is accomplished. With regard to the sea, 
its workings are now limited entirely to the coast-line ; but there was 
a time, as we know, both by scriptural revelation and geological re- 
search, before the dry land appeared, when the waters held unlimited 
sway; but we will confine ourselves to the state of things which has 
existed since a boundary was given to the sea by the command— 
“Thus far shalt thou come, and no further.” Great changes have 
been brought about since then by the agency of the sea, which may 
be explained in the following manner:—We see the waves dashing 
upon the shore at one time close up to the cliffs, at another it may 
be a mile or more from them, according as it is high or low tide. 
Now, this action of the waves is felt only on and near the coast line, 
for in deep water the bottom, though often affected by under cur- 
rents, is not disturbed by the motion of the waves. The effect pro- 
duced by these waves constantly dashing against the shore is to under- 
mine the cliffs, not only by continual wearing of the water, but often 
by the battering of rocks and stones against them, The stormy West 
Coast of Ireland affords a striking instance of the work done by the 
sea, Tides, also, have their special work, which is to reduce the land 
to a mean level between high and low water. Thus, in some places 
we should expect to find the sea encroaching upon the land, in others 
to find land being produced by the action of the sea—and this we 
know to be actually the case. The work done by rivera, though left 
till last, is really, perhaps, the most important and extensive, We 
have already seen how they assist the little drop of rain by enabling 
it to carry down its infinitesimally small load of dust; and, insig- 
nificant as this may appear, yet the work accomplished in this way 
is great beyond all conception. Not only is this suspended matter 
eventually deposited to form vast continents of land, but while pass- 
ing down the river it cuts away the banks, pure water having but a 
very small cutting power. To give a tangible idea of the work done 
in this way we may mention that the debris brought downin the form 
of particles of dust, and deposited by the Mississippi yearly, has been 
calculated to be sufficient to bury the whole of modern London to a 
depth of 14 feet, and that the delta, or promontory, formed by the 
Mississippi in this way during many hundreds of years, which has 
been accurately surveyed, is found to be 12,300 square miles, with a 
known depth of 600 ft.—how much deeper no one can say accurately, 
It is quite possible that the whole depth may be 1200 or even 1800 ft. ; 
but, even supposing it is only 600 ft. deep, this quantity of silt and 
sand would be sufficient to bury the whole of Great Britain to a depth 
of 100 feet. When we consider that this is the work of only one 
river we may form some idea of the enormous results produced in 
this way. Then, again, rivers in flood do wholesale work in carry- 
ing away vast rocks, Examples of this are frequently seen in India 
after the heavy rains. One such may be specially noticed, which 
occurred in the year 1866, when 20 inches of rain fell in 24 hours, and 
swept away a mass of rock weighing 80 tons, Waterfalls, again, do 
a great deal of additional work in wearing away the surface over 
which they fall. The Niagara offers a striking example of this, 
where it is distinctly proved by the nature of the country through 
which the river flows, that in the course of years, the falls must have 
receded a distance of 40 miles, The river flows upon a bed of lime- 
stone, with a soft stratum beneath it, and the spray from the falls 
has gradually eaten away the under stratum, ti!l portions of the upper 
limestone, being left unsupported, have broken off; this work has 
gradually progressed till a length of 40 miles has been eaten away. 

At this point we may close our subject for the present. In the 
next lecture we shall hope to show how the material thus swept into 
lakes and seas forms rocks, 

[Silifled should have been printed vivified in the first lecture.) 





THE GEOLOGY OF PorTsMOUTH DocKYARD.—In connection with 
the excavations made in carrying on the works at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, Prof. J. MoRRIS has recently given a very interesting account 








of the geology of Portsmouth generally, chiefly, however, confining 
his observations to a detailed account of the strata exposed by the 








deep and extensive sections laid open during the works for the exten- 
sion of the Portsmouth Dockyard. The strata, exposed to the depth 
of about 50 ft., consist of the London clay series, overlain by gravel 
and a modern alluvial deposit, nearly similar to that now forming 
in the harbour. This upper bed of stiff clay varies in thickness from 
2 feet to 30 feet, and contains shells of existing species, such as more 
usually characterise estuarine deposits, associated with much lignite 
and trunks of trees, and is merely an exposed portion of similar ac- 
cumulations now in progress in the surrounding area. Below this is 
a bed of flint gravel, similar to that found in the neighbourhood, and 
this overlies the London clay, in which, over a large area, the works 
are now carried on, This deposit consists in the upper part of brown 
clay, with nodules of septaria, below which are beds of sandy clay, 
with large nodules of sandstone, full of fossil shells, characteristic 
of that formation ; still lower are other beds of clays and sands, with 
septaria and shells, but the entire thickness of the series has not been 
fully exposed, although in a boring made at the works a considerable 
further depth was reached, but not the base, which overlies certain 
clays, which separate the London clay from the chalk, and which are 
seen to come out below it in proceeding towards the Portsdown chalk 
hill, The exposed portion of the deposits are very interesting, as 
showing by their fossil contents beds in immediate opposition of 
nearly similar mineral character, and which might be considered of 
the same age, but differing considerably in their contained remains, 
thus indicating very different periods of time. Besides which, the 
fossil shells show the conditions under which the strata were depo- 
sited, indicating zones of quiet formation, as many of the shells were 
seen to occupy the same position in the clay which they did during 
their living condition, a proof that the beds were not rapidly depo- 
sited, and that none of the subsequent changes have obliterated 
their original position. Altogether the sections are very interesting, 
as showing further that the two clays now superposed are of very old 
ages, and show very different climated conditions; the upper allu- 
vial clay quite recent and temperate in character, the lower, or Lon- 
don, clay indicating deposits in an ocean having a tropical or sub- 
tropical temperature, 








LARGE QUANTITIES OF TIN IN TENNASSERIM; 
Mr, HENWOOD’S WORK ON METALLIFFEROUS DEPOSITS; 
AND SUBTERRANEAN TEMPERATURES. 


The Cornish Telegraph gives the full text of the address of Mr. H. 
SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, the President of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, at the annual meeting of that institution, on 
Friday, and from it we extract the following. The literary and sci- 
entific part has points of interest for miners everywhere; the notes 
on the stanniferous deposits of Tennasserim have a value for all 
producers and consumers of tin :— 


TIN IN TENNASSERIM. 


A subject has been lately lately revived in London which may very probably 
touch closely the interests of this county. This consideration justifies me in re- 
calling to ywar recollection what is somewhat of an old story as regards this 
society, but which has been re-invested with a present interest. 

In the 6th volumn of our “ Transactions,’’ published in 1846, is a paper by Sir 
Charles Lemon,.Bart., our then president, containing some introductory remarks 
by him upon, and several extracts from a paper by my brother Major-General 
George Borlase Tremenheere, written by him when a captain (Bengal Engineers), 
and excutive engineer of the Tennasserim Provinces. My brother was at that 
time (in 1841) called upon by the Bengal Government to examine, and report 
upon, the nineral resources of Tennasserim. He visited all the tin localities 
then known, and some which had not been brought to notice before. His report, 
on being presented to the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal was, by his order, printed 
in the ‘* Journal” of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This report came into the 
hands of Sir Charles Lemon, and was thus brought to the notice of this society. 

It is a ‘* Report on the Tin of the Province of Mergui, in Tennasserim, in the 
northern part of the Malay Peninsula.’’ The Tennasserim Provinces (Martoban 
aud Tennasserlm) are parts of the Burmese territory, which was ceded to us in 
1826. The Burmese had, in past times,takenit fromSiam. While in possession 
of the Siamese the country had for ages been worked for gold, silver, and tin. 
Mount Ophir, from which gold found its way to Jerusalem in the days of Solo- 
mon, is in the southern part of that peninsula, 

There are records that tin was worked in the year 1687, The Burmese neglected 
it, but the Siamese had carried on extensive works, the evidences of which 
still remain, in pits 8 to 12 fee. deep in the beds, or on the banks, of streams, 
traceable for many miles along the line of several tributaries to the Great Ten- 
nasserim river, which passes into the Bay of Bengal at Mergul. My brother 
examined four of these tin grounds, all very accessible and at short distances 
(the furthest two days’ march) from the banks of navigable rivers, At onespot 
a native, under his direction, collected 11,889 grains of tin ore in the course of 
an hour anda half. My brother states that the process by which it has been 
deposited for long periods, and for many miles along the line of the valleys 
through these streams which flow from the primitive mountains in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, appears to bein active operation at the present day. 

Besides the stream tin, he found a rich vein of tin in the side of an isolated 
hill, about 11 miles from the town of Mergul, consisting almost entirely of de- 
composed granite. The crystals of pure peroxide of tin were there in great 
abundance, imbedded in pure kaolin. The vein is 3 feet wide, and was reached 
about 5 feet from the surface; it is about a 4 of a mile from the creek commu- 
nicating with the river, and accessible by boats. My brother states that ‘in 
about a quarter of an hour a few baskets full of decomposed granite was removed 
down the hill, and washed, and yielded 63 ozs, of pure tin.’’ My brother sent 
home to the India House 12 ewts., 38 Ibs, of this ore, and the stream tin from the 
other localities. It was deposited in the Museum of the India House, and a con- 
siderable quantity of it is there still. Some specimens are in the Museum in 
Jermyn-street ; these have been recently analysed, at his-request, and have been 
found to contain from 55°18 to 72°95 per cent. oF tin oxides 

In another locality in the Province, on the Pakehan fiver, near the southern 
boundary of the Province, about a couple of days’ steaming south of Mergul, 
some Chinese, as my brother informs me, have for some years past been raising 
tin successfully, their produce being sent either to the Straits or to Moulmein 
in junks, It is understood that their “sett’’ expires in about two years; and 
it is, I believe, this circumstance which has brought the question of the Ten- 
nasserim tin grounds to the notice of some scientific persons, and of others en- 
gaged in commerce, in London, and revived the recollection of my brother's re- 
port. Mergui is a town of upwards of 12,000 inhabitants ; its climate is de- 
scribed as ** excellent’’ and as agreeing well with Europeans; its roadstead is 
protected by a fine island nota mile from the coast. Labour and supplies are 
abundant, Its situation would, in case of its becoming a place of export for 
tin, give it a great advantage over the Straits. Itis12°N.latitude, Singapore 
is in latitude 2° north, and the islands of Banca and Billiton, the principal 
sources of the Straits tin, are in lat. 5° to 8° south. 

Being in possession of the facts I have just submitted to you I have felt that 
they bore directly, and with no little force, on the question which this society 
has now most prominently before it. (Hear.) Our main object now is to pro- 
mote branches of scientific instruction in which this county is most concerned, 
(Hear.) ‘The aid of science is now more than ever required to enable our mines 
to bear up against the competition which is everywhere on the increase against 
them. Many of us remember the apprehensions excited in the county when it 
first was seen to he probable that large quantities of copper would reach this 
country from the other side of the Atlantic. (Hear.) We all know the results 
to this county of the vast importations that have long since been regularly flow- 
ing in from that part of the world. (Hear.) Itis from the eastern seas, and 
principally from the Dutch settlements, that tin has yearly to look, with some- 
what anxious anticipations, for its competitor. There seems to be no reason 
why, from our own provinces, that competition should not before long be greatly 
increased. ‘here appear to be all the elements of a large production, with 
security for capital, cheap labour, and easy communications, to call it forth. 
Surely these considerations afford additional reasons why every aid that the 
cultivation of science can afford should be sought for, through a more general 
diffusion of exact scientific knowledge, to cheapen the cost of production, and 
to enable ihe mines of of this county to keep their place against the world, 


Mr. HENWOOD'S LITERARY LABOURS. 


In the mean time, however, a circumstance has occurred which I was enablid 
to foreshadow in my last year’s address,—a circumstance affording us much en- 
couragement and materially brightening our financlal prospects. Mr. Willlam 
Jory Henwood’s elaborate work, which will form the 8th volume of our** Trans- 
actions,’’ is completed and now lies before me ; (applause) —completed, at least, 
with the exception of a small portion of the index, accidentally delayed in the 
hands of the printer; but there is every probability that the work will be ready 
to go into the hands of the Society and the public beforeChristmas. (Applause.) 
It will form the second portion of Mr. Henwood’s great and well-known labours. 
His first volume was the 5th of our “* Transactions,” and was published in 1845. 
Its subjects were the metalliferous deposits of Cornwall and Devon ; observa- 
tions on subterranean temperature in the mines of Devon and Cornwall ; electric 
currents in rocks and veins; with notices of the amount of water in Cornish 
mines; and much valuable statistical information. (Hear.) It has, as weall know, 
procured for Mr. Henwood a high nameas ascientific enquirer. (Hear.) This, 
his second volume, is on metalliferous deposits, and on the working of mines 
and their results, with an appendix on subterranean temperature, It is the 
results of 12 years of unremitting labour. In my last year’s address I called 
attention to the immense scope of enquiry which it embraces, extending from 
the narrow range of his first volume to the miueral districts of almost the entire 
globe; treating, as it does, of metalliferous deposits in North-Western India, in 
Chili, Brazil, British North America, the United States, France, Spain, as well 
as of those in our our country. 

I shall invite your attention presently more particularly to the appendix on 
subterranean temperatures, as a matter of peculiar interest in thiscounty; but, 
for the moment, | wish you to look at the volume with me in regard to its pro- 
bable financial results to the Society. 

According to the agreement long since entered into by the society and Mr. 
Henwood with the printer, 490 copies were to be printed ; of these the society 
will possess 200, Mr, Henwood 100, and the printer 100. Of the society's 200 
copies, a few must be sent to the societies with which we interchange ** Trans- 
actions.’ The remainder will be for sale to the members of the society and to 
the public. Your Council has recently had before it a statement of the cost of 
the volume to the Society, which will, for convenience sake, be bound iu two 
parts, The cost to the society of the volume so bound will bell. 5s, At this 
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price it is now offered to members, and our treasurer has prepared a book in 
which any member now, or hereafter, wishing to have a copy or copies may 
cause his name to be entered. 

As regards the number of copies which may not be required by members, we 
have opened a correspondence with one of the principal London publishers, and 
there appears reasons to anticipate that the negociation may end in his taking 
all the copies we can spare off our hands at a certain price. (Hear.) The price 
to the public will, of course, be above that tomembers. Weare disposed to hope 
that our 200 copies may before this time next year have supplied us with the 
means of nearly, if not entirely, extinguishing our debt. (Applause.) It will 
then be for the soctety, and the public both of this town and of the county, to 
consider whether they will proceed to furnish us with the remaining 2001. or 
thereabout, which I have shown to be required, if we are to make the great 
opportunities possessed by this society available for purposes of sound scientific 
instruction in the manner proposed. (Hear.) 


Mr, HENWOOD ON SUBTERRANEAN TEMPERATURE, 


I said just now that I should venture to refer more particularly to the sub- 
stance of Mr. Henwood’s appendixes (Nos. 1 and 2,) containing his observations 
on subterranean temperature. 

The subject has long been regarded with great interest in this county, on 
account of its bearing on deep mining operations. In order to a correct appre- 
ciation of the value of Mr. Henwood’s contribution in this volume to the know- 
ledge of the subject, a short retrospect of its history is necessary. 

During upwards of 30 years past it has been largely illustrated in our ‘ Trans- 
actions’ by the enquiries of Mr. R. W. Fox, Dr. Barham, Sir John Forbes, Mr. 
Moyle, and of Mr. Henwood himself, in the course of long and careful observa- 
tions in thiscounty. Of what has been done in France and Belgium, by very 
distinguished enquirers, as also in our deepest coal shaft in Cheshire, a most 
interesting summary was given by Mr. Warington W. Smyth in his address as 
President of the Geological Society, in which he added the result of some of his 
own observations in this county, as well as a resume of the enquiries of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Henwood. Tothe facts thus brought under review by Mr. Smyth, in the 
localities above-mentioned, Mr. Henwood has added a large series of others, 
collected in very opposite and distant parts of the world—in Chili, Brazil, the 
United States, the Channel Islands, Ireland, Shropshire, and some further 
observations in Cornwall. An additional interest attaches to those made in 
Chili and Brazil—first from their having been in the Tropics; next from their 
having been made in localities several thousand feet above the Pacific—in Chili 
at an elevation of 3650 feet; and in four places in Brazil at elevations of 3250, 
3300, 3360, and 3400 feet respectively. 

Among the main facts brought out by all these enquiries has been that an 

increase of temperature with increasing depth is everywhere recognised. But 
great uncertainty exists about the rate at which the temperature advances in 
descending. The doubtful points are whether there is a regular scale of progres- 
sion increasing directly with the depth ; or whether it is intermittent, or vary- 
ing with the depth ; and to what extent it is affected by the different classes of 
rocks and different mineral deposits. Very interesting summaries are given by 
Mr. Henwood (p. 751) of mean depths, temperatures, and ratios in which the 
temperatures increase with the depths; and of the mean depths, temperatures, 
and rates at which the tempera :ures increase with the depths of the mines which 
yield different metals and ores. Theresults under other combinations of metals, 
ores, and rocks (p. 757-9) in the mountainous ranges of the tropics, and in the 
less elevated parts of temperate regions,—showing great variation in the ratios 
in which the temperatures increase with the depths,—are, I venture to say, of 
great interest. (Hear.) Mr. Henwood draws attention to an apparent anomaly 
sometimes found in subterranean temperatures, as to which he invites further 
enquiry. Here and there it is found that “ portions of various rocks and vein- 
stones are cooler than thoseabove them.’’ Mr. Henwood suggests that observa- 
tions should be directed to the extent to which the shafts and galleries of mines 
disturb the ordinary course of transmission of heat towards the surface of the 
earth due to ** the composition and structure peculiar to different strata,’’ and 
to * the conducting power proper in various degrees, to all rocks”’ (p. 763). 
The appendix No. z illustrates, by numerous and elaborate tables, the propor- 
tion of solar heat absorbed bythe ground. The spot on which these observa- 
tions were carried on was at Agoa Quente (some 3600 ft. above the sea), in 
Brazil, at depths of 3, 6, and 9 ft. from the surface. All these extensive obser- 
vations by Mr. Henwood,in so many different regions, and dealing with so 
many different conditions, verified by tables bearing testimony to the most 
astonishing labour, afford admirable example of the mode of enquiry necessary 
towards determining the mean temperatures and ratios in any one vertical line 
—a problem to the solution of which the abilities of some of our most distin- 
guished members has been long since directed. (Hear.) 

Mr. Henwood’s results have been obtained—first, by placing thermometers in 
holes in ahsolutely dry places; secondly, by placing them in streams of water 
inmediately on their issuing from the various rocks and veins ; every care being 
taken to secure the accuracy that might be expected from so experienced an 
enquirer. There can be no doubt that this volume will add largely to Mr. Hen- 
wood’s already high reputati shed additional lustre on our ** Transac- 
tions.”’ (Applause.) 

My justification for having thus attempted, however imperfectly, to give some 
idea of its contents is that I may make known to those who study the question 
treated of in this great work what a storehouse of information it contains, of 
the greatest importance to all engaged in directing mining operations through- 
terested in some of the most abstruse problems which those 

(Applause. ) 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 


The report of the directors of the Bochum Steel Manufacturing and 
Mining Industry Company indicates a favourable state of affairs, 
After deducting about 190,000 thalers devoted to renewal purposes, 
the net profit remaining is 213,741 thalers, admitting of a dividend 
at the rate of 10 percent. perannum. Employment is stated to be 
assured for some time to come to the company’s steel foundry, Dur- 
ing the last exercise the production of the company increased to the 
extent of 40 percent., and the company devoted about 180,000 thalers 
to an extension of its establishments. The company is now issuing 
a 6 per cent. mortgage loan of 300,000 thalers; of this loan about 
120,000 thalers have been already subscribed. The Hoerde Mining 
and Metallurgical Company is about to pay a dividend at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum for 1869. The Germano-Dutch Metallurgical 
and Mining Company (at Duisbourg) will not distribute any dividend 


for 1869-70. 

The orders for rails recently given out by the Belgian Government 
on account of the State lines are nearly the only new commands of 
any importance which have been received by the Belgian rail mills’; 
at the same time sone minorcurrent orders have come tohand, The 
total imports of steel of all kinds into Belgium in the first seven 
months of this yesr amounted to 2938 tons, against 2291 tons in the 
corresponding perioa of 1869. The imports of minerals into Belgium in the first 
seven months of this year amounted to 385,773 tons, against 319,463 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1869. In the total of 385,773 tons the Zollverein figured 
for 243,715 tons, France for 13 47 tons, and the Low Countries for 11,415 tons, 
Of raw pig and old iron, Be nm imported during the first seven months of 
this year 55,890 tons, against 28,339 tons in the corresponding period of 1869, or 
nearly double; England furnished almost th hole of these supplies. Of rails, 
plates, and other descriptions of hammered | selgium imported in the first 
seven months of this year 3726 tons, against 8 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1869. The exports of minerals from Belg 1in the first seven months of 
this year amounted to 114,154 tons, against 92,232 tons in the corresponding 
riod of the year 1869. France figured in this year’s total for 84,854 tons, 
the Zollverein for 22,605 tons 1d the Low Countries for 6602 tons. The 
exports of rough pig, old iro 1 wire from Belgium amounted in the first 
seven months of this year to 4 tons, against 11,000 tons in the corresponding 

The exports of rails from Belgium experienced a slight decrease 

r the seven months ending July 31 this year they still showed an 
pared with the first seven months of 1868, the in- 

During the first seven months of this year Belgium ex- 

rails to Russia, against 5 tons in the corresponding 
Zoliverein, 19,421 against 3183 tons in the corre- 

sponding period ; to Turkey, 14,31 against 23,278 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1869; to France, 4 against 476 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1°69; to Italy, 4289 tons, against 10,459 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1869; to the United States, 3780 tons, against 5923 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1869; to Sweden, 17/0 tons, against 730 tons in the 
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corresponding period of 1869 ; to Spain, 2437 tons, against 36 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1869. Of plates and other descriptions of iron the exports 
for the é 13 tons, against 
tons in t the annexed | 
table, wh Say | 
the first seven mon 
lurgical industry maintal 
for the first seven months 
Destin 
Russia 
Sweden and Norway... 
Donmark 
Zollverein 
Hanse Towns 


70,262 


ring 
ring 


Switzerland . 
Austria 
Roman States ...ee- 
Turkey 
Egypt .cccrecccses 
United States 
Cuba and Porto Rico.. 
Brazil 
Rio de la Plata 
CHIN and PCTU..cecccceccecceesececese 
Other countries ...+s+- 
The aggregate for the first seven 
against 165,508 tons In the corresponding period of 1869. 
The Belgian coal trade has experienced no improvement. 
liveries have, however, been made to the French Ardennes, and some 
supplies have been laid in of coal for domestic purposes, The extrac- 
tion has not yet been materially reduced, and wages are maintained 
at a tolerably satisfactory rate, having regard to all the circumstances. 
In the Charleroi basin coal prices vary greatly, according to quality, 
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Advices from various points show that colliery proprietors and boat owners are 
preparing actively to profit from thegreat revival which is anticipated in affairs 
upon the conclusion of apes a contingency which, happily, does not now appear 
to be very remote. It is expected that scarcely any German coal will be im- 
ported into Belgium for some time to come, as the extraction of the Westphalian 
collieries has been greatly reduced, in consequence of all the younger members. 
of the working classes having been called to arms. The Westphalian [een 
tion has, under these circumstances, been so son pam ers d reduced that, notwi 
standing the crisis in affairs, the supply of coal available for the wants of local 
industry is now considerably below its actual requirements. This state of things 
threatens to continue for some time, and the price of coal has, in consequence, 
experienced a considerable advance, which threatens to continue. As an illus- 
tration of the situation, it may be mentioned that the Gelsen-Kirchen Colliery 
recently accepted a contract to extend over the whole of 1871, at 10s. 244d. per 
ton; the same company was selling before the present crisis at about 5s. 5d. per 
ton. Belgian coalowners will thus, in all probability, profit materially on the 
conclusion of peace, from the difficulties which their neighbours are experiencing 
in procuring the coal required for their industries ; this remark applies to the 
French as well as to the Germans. 

It appears from official returns that during the first’seven months of this year 
Belgium imported altogether 135,368 tons of coal, of which 49,315 tons came from 
France, and about 70,573 tonsfrom England. The Zollverein and the Low Coun- 
tries sent Belgium about 15,500 tons. The corresponding aggregate imports for 
the first seven months of 1869 were 139,317 tons. The importations of coke into 
Belgium in the first seven months of this year amounted to 6005 tons, against 
4119 tons in thecorresponding period of 1869. Theexports of coal from Belgium 
in July amounted to 327,781 tons, against 266,069 tons in July, 1869; this result 
was decidedly favourable, but equally satisfactory figures will not be presented 
for August, September, and the current month. In the first seven months of 
this year coal was exported from Belgium tothe extent of 2,171,928 tons, against 
1,906,892 tons in the corresponding period of 1869, and 1,993,126 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1868. As hitherto, so in July, France was the principal 
outlet for Belgian coal, having taken in July 307,242 tons, and during the first 
seven months of this year 2,079,380 tons, against 1,829,036 tons in the correspond- 
ing seven months of 1869. The exports of coke from Belgium in the first seven 
months of this year amounted to 423,376 tons, against 367,874 tons in the corre- 
sponding perlod of 1869; nearly the whole of these exports were made to France 
and the Zollverein. The value of the increased exports of coal and coke made 
by Belgium this year amounted to something over 200,0001. 

Advices as to the Marseilles copper market quote Toka at 76/. ; 
Spanish, 68/.; refined Chilian and Peruvian, 76/.; rolled red copper in 
sheets, 80/.; round ditto, 82/. per ton, the whole for consumption. 
The German copper markets remain very quiet. In Holland former 
rates for copper have been about maintained, Drontheim making 
50 tls. to 52 fls. The German tin markets have been quiet. At Rot- 
terdam tin has been feeble ; some transactions in Banca have taken 
place at 73} fls, to 74 fls., on the conditions of the late sale. Arrivals 
of Billiton have been reported to the extent of about 8000 ingots; 
for the present, however, scarcely any of these lots have been thrown 
on the market. The tendency of the lead markets is towards im- 
provement ; upon the German centres there has been a little more 
doing, especially at Berlin, At Rotterdam, Stolberg and Eschweiler 
have made 11 fls., and German lead of various marks has brought 
103 fis. Business has been much restricted in zinc. At Marseilles 
the quotation for rolled zinc is 28/. per ton. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 


An interesting little pamphlet, intended as an Emigrants’ Guide to 
the South African Diamond Fields, by Mr, JAMES GILL, M.A., has 
just been issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, and 
will doubtless prove of considerable utility to those for whom it has 
been provided. Mr, Gill, although a graduate of Cambridge, has 
long been connected with Graaf Reinet College in the Cape Colony, 
and has taken the opportunity of making such use of his leisure, by 
hunting excursions and otherwise, that he must be well qualified to pronounce 
an opinion. He remarks that about two years since the news thrilled through 
the colony that a diamond had been picked upon the banks of the Orange river 
had been tested in Cape Town, and valued at 5001. The diamond was purchased 
by Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of the colony. Shortly after this another 
dlamond was found bya Kafir, sold to his employer for a few hundred sheep 
and geats, and re-sold by him toa mercantile firm for 11,300/. This diamond— 
the ** Star of South Africa’’—was sent to Europe to be cut and polished, and is 
said to have been purchased by the Prince of Wales for 25,000/. But it was only 
a few months since that a real business like search was commenced; yet the 
excitement in the colony has already reached fever point. Mr.Gill remarks that 
the climate of the CapeColony is during nine months of the year magnificent— 
the winter cold just keen enough to make a sharp walk enjoyable, the spring 
and summer temperature so delicious that it is a luxury to breathe, but the 
summer months (December, Janvary, and February) area little too warm; yet 
he has more than once hunted through a long summer’s day with his rifle on 
his shoulder and felt none the worse for It. 

In their richness, their promise, and their magnitude Mr. Gill considers the 
South African diamond fields to surpass all other diggings on record, There Is 
abundance of ground for thousands of men to work, and he thinks that the pre- 
sent generation is not likely to see an exhaustion of the fields. There are many 
buyers on the ground, and money is abundant. Mr. Gill suggests that diggers 
should go in clubs of six, with at least 2501. capital between them; in addition 
to which an outfit costing 3007. more will be required. Headmitsthat the hunt 
for diamonds is a lottery, but does not belleve that there ever was a lottery with 
so many and such rich prizes, and so few blanks. He advises the emigrant to 
jand at Port Elizabeth, make the best of his way to Graaf Reinet, taking nothing 
with him but a change of clothes, a small filter,%a rifle, and a revolver. A pas- 
senger cart plies between Port Elizabeth and Somerset (fare 3s.) The post cart 
will take him on to Graaff Reinet for 30s. About 50 lbs. of luggage allowed in 
either case. This is a pleasant and expeditious route, and the journey over the 
Zumberg mountains, the scenery of which is magnificent, will at once put him 
in love withthe country. If thereshould be any difficulty, he continues, about 
the Somerset passenger cart (the service wlll probably be increased before long), 
let him get cart and horses and come by the direct route to Graaff Reinet. The 
journey by either of these routes occupies at the most three days. Wagon 
travelling is horribly tedious, and the possible mishaps from oxen dying, deten- 
tion by flooded rivers, &c., are many. But before investing in cart and horses, 
take someone into your counsel who knows the country. As a general rule, 
don’t rely too much on your own wits; they may be keen enough for northern 
climes, but they will require an extra sharpening on this side of the equator. 





THE CAPE COLONY, AND THE DIAMOND FIELDS,—In an interest- 
ing communication from a firm of high standing in the colony to its 
London representative, it is stated that the general quality of Cape 
diamonds, the result of surface scratching, is said by Mr. Unyer, from 
Hamburg, to be superior to the stones from Erazil found at a depth 
of 20 feet. As yet diamonds have been found aimost indiscriminately, some- 
times in the gravel in flats, sometimes (and generally of richer quality) in the 
summit of kopjis in the gravel below the basaltic boulders. The general charac- 
ter of the rock is metamorphic, trappean, and conglomerate, but the surface 
soil varies greatly. On the whole, the general characteristics more resemble 
the Indian than the Brazilian diamond regions. Itis quite true that the pebbles 
of quartz and othes matters between the boulders are water worn, the result of 
successive floods ; still everything would indicate the deposit of diamonds as 
resulting from a general upheaval, and having been probably deposited in rock, 
which may have disappeared. It is considered, from the most reliable scientific 
reports made, that reviewing the general aspects of the country, it by no means 
follows that the true habitation of the diamond will be found in the course of 
the great rivers, but probably extends over many hundred miles, and we con- 
fidently expect that we are only on the fringe of far richer discoveries, which 
will furnish profitable employment to many more people than we are likely to 
have for a long time. 

TeExT Books or ScriENCE.—A rewritten and enlarged edition of 
Prof. GOODEVE’s ‘‘ Elements of Mechanism,” has just been Issued by Messrs. 
Longmans, as the first of a series of text books adapted for the use of artizans 
and students of applied mechanics. The editorship of the series has been en- 
trusted to Prof. Goodeve, whose long experience at King’s College and the Royal 
School of Mines must have given him the best possible opportunity of ascer- 
taining the precise kind of work best suited to the requirements of students. 
To those intending to compete for the Whitworth Scholarships the books will 
be invaluable, It is explained that the books will not be mere manuals for {m- 
mediate application, nor University text books in which mental training is the 
foremost object, but are meant to be practical treatises, sound and exact in their 
logic, and with every theory and every process reduced to the stage of direct 
and useful application, and illustrated by well-selected examples from famillar 
processes and facts. With regard to the quality of the of the books it will suf- 
fice to state that Prof. Goodeve’s collaborateurs are Mr. Merrifield, F.R.S., 
Principal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture, the Rev. W. N. Griffin, 


| Rev. H. W. Watson, Profs. Shelley, Stokes, Fleeming Jenkin, Twisten, Bloxam, 
} and the late W. A. Miller, particular care having been taken to allot to each 


that subject to which he has specially devoted himself. To judge from Prof. 
Goodeve’s volume the series will leave little to desire, and Messrs, Longmans hope 
that practical utility will be combined with sound theory will be fully realised. 


INVISIBLE PostAL INK.—The system of open correspondence, which 
the late introduction of the new post cards has created, has suggested to Mr. J. 
LUNTLEY, of Fore-street, the desirability of providing the public with a means 
of corresponding in such a manner that the inquisitiveness of those through whose 
hands the cards pass can be at once detected. By the useof the new ink, which 
is quite colourless, the correspondence written on the post card remains invisible 
until the card is exposed to a strong heat by the fire or gas; it then becomes a 
jet black. The ink is likely to be extensively used. 








CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD.—The Bristol Daily Times and Mirror 
Ang. 15th, has the following: Messrs. J.C. Swan and Co., of 16, Queen-square, 


in this city, have invented a pocket microscope, which is a marvel in all that 
such an instrument should be. 


It has great power, remarkable definition, and 
does not require focussing. The cheapness of the article will make it exceed- 
ingly popular when its merits are more widely known, It is called the *‘ Bristol 
Microscope,”’ and isa great credit to the inventor, as much for its extreme 


| simplicity as ite power.—The Western Daily Press says: The Bristol Microscope 


has a magnifying power of 2,000 times, &c.—The Western Daily Telegraph says : 
The Bristol Microscope 1s the most compact and useful scientific instrument we 
have ever seen ; it posseases extraordinary power, and is very easily managed, 
&e. The price of the Bristol Microscope is only 2s., or free by post, with printed 
directions, for 28 stamps,—Address, J. C. Swan and Co,, Opticians, 16, Queen- 
equare, Bristol, ‘ 





FOREIGN MINES, 


Don PepRO NortH DEL Rey (Gold).—The directors h 
the following telegram from Lisbon :—‘* Produce weighed to Sep 8V6 reg 
estimate for September, 5217 olts.” =. ts 29, 8719 

BATTLE MouNTAIN.—Wm. Nancarrow : Virgin Lode - 
level has been driven from the shaft 130 ft.; the lode ts still lares 22° 2 
at present. We are still pushing it on by four men day ana 8 butof no 
in the back of this level (73 ft.) does not look so well, and the o; ct 
out requires much moresorting. In the winze sinking below the are 
lode continues still over 6 ft. wide—a splendid course of ore bs 78 tt. le 
—Lake Superior : In the Lake Superior we are driving north amare l 
ends are producing a good quantity of sacking ore, and looks Nd south ; 
improve.—Hallow’s Ledge: The lode at this shaft, on Hallow's 4 ng 
large, and producing some very rich ore, but not yet a real pte. Ledge, 
shaft is down 58 ft. 1 hope by Thursday, the 6th inst., to shine, 
jae sacks ¢ are, = from = yirgin, that is if we can get tdowie 
taken out of the mine now, but I hear that one of 3 lt 
on the by w the teams hag broken 

CAPE (Copper).—Capt. Williams reports for Se 
The engine-shaft during the past month has been very pptember—0g 
for sinking ; several of the men being laid up with severe cold ~ troub| 
progress which otherwise would have been made; the ground sunk ~~ 
month isi ft.10in, Re-set Sept. 1 to three men and six labou or in th 
fathom, for 2 fms,,or the month. The 40, south-west from New st! 
been extended 5 fms. 3 ft. during the past month in a good coum, : Win 
that ylelded from 7 to 8 tons per fm. ; the end at present {s not | ok 
but will still yield from 2'% to 3 tons per fm. ; we have taken thom Ing 
end, and put them to stope in the back of the 40, to enable ug ty fro 
samplings. The two stopes working in the back of the 40, by two mee 
labourers, at an average price of 31. 10s, per fm. for each stope Wille a 
8 tons of copper ore per fathom. 4 yield 

The 30 fathom level east, on Job’s branch, has been extended durt 
month 3 ft. 4in., through ground that has produced some good Proves A, 
ore ; the end at present is looking very kindly, and fs promising for of 
provement. The winze below the 20, on Job’s branch, has been sunk a 
past month 3 ft. 4 in., through ground that has produced some — 
copper ore; the end at present is looking very kindly, and ig prom i 7 
ther improvement. The winze below the 20, on Job's branch io re 
during the past month 3 ft. 4 in., which has produced some good say; 
at present It is looking very promising. The 24, north from the pote 
been extended during the past month 1 fm. 9 in, in a good course of - 
the end at present 1s poor, in a hard floor of quartz rock, which I tht | 
temporary. The three above-mentioned bargains are suspended for the 
and the men put stoping, in consequence of being short of hands in 
keep up our sampling until such time as we have an increased sup) I te 
— a hope to resume teese bargains. ply of n 

The three stopes in the back of the 30 fm. level, by three 
bourers, working at an average price of 31. 1s. sd. per fathom, wilt _ 
7 to 8 tons of copper ore per fathom. Two stopes in the bottom of ‘th 
level, and one in the back, worked by three men and fifteen labourers 
average price of 31. 1s. 8d. per fathom, will yield from 7 to 8 tong ra 
The winze below the 20 fm. level during the past month has been ea 
2 in., in unproductive ground, and have about 6 or 8 ft. more to sink 
municate with the 30 fm. level, which will make it very convenient for 
this part of the mine. I am sorry to say our sampling will be short of th 
quantity (500 tons) again this month, for want of more miners and m 
bourers. I have no doubt we shall make up the whole amount of ore b 
of the year, by employing all our forces in breaking ore, as we now oe 
I am pleased to remark that I never saw the mine looking better than 
present. August extract, 385 tons of 21 cwts. 

Spectakel : The incline sinking below the 27 will yleld for the length 
incline (14ft.) about 6 tons per fathom; we have about 2 fathoms more 
to be deep enough for the 36, where we shall have a plat to cut auda plun 
to fix, which will take from two to three months to complete. The s 
the bottom of Harvey’s pitch will yleld about 3 tons of copper ore per f 
The three stopes in the bottom of Arend’s pitch will each yield from 3 to 
of copper ore per fathom. The stope in the bottom of the 27 will yield 
3 tons of copper ore per fathom, also the stope in the back of the 27 wi 
about 3 tons per fathom. The 27, both north and south, on the flookan 
will each yleld about ‘4 ton of very rich copper ore per fathom. 

The surface operations by the end of this month will be very nearly com 
we hope then to be abie to lessen the cost and increase our returns, We 
short of miners and mine labourers in this mine to carry on the work 
as we could wish. August extract, 110 tons, of 2240lbs. Transport for 4 
893 tons. Bills of lading received for 323 tons, per Lynwood, and 537 to 
Limena. Thirty good miners are being sent out from England. 

EXCHEQUER.—Lewis Chalmers, Sept. 26: Bulliona: The air 
shift was raised 6 ft. last week, and two sets of timbers were put in, th 
being now up 106 ft.; the shift cross-cutting from the 100, in the north 
from the 50 ft. level in winze, made7 ft., and sent up on an average 70 b 
of water per day, each bucket contalaing 30 gallons. The drift is in! 
reddish quartz. The winze shift have put in a platform at the 80 ft. le 
stull pieces, and run4ft.of a driftnorthingoodore., They have sent up 
loads, 54% of which were ore, chiefly second-class. Each bucket holds 54 
and thecar will bold 3% buckets. About 40,000 ft. of logs have been cu 
of the spur-gearing has arrived for the alteration of the saws to theengl 
the roofing of the assay office and bullion smelting room has been comm 


[For remainder of Forelgn Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 
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BRONFLOYD,—The Stock Exchange Committee have ordere 
marking of these shares in the Official Lists. This company deserved 
knowledgment of its stability; it has been working a lead mine regalar'| 
1852, latterly with eminent success, and so much so that its property isn 
puted to be the most profitable in Cardiganshire, and, considering thele 
ground as yet developed, is perhaps even the best in the Principality. 
quite lately the mine was held by a few gentlemen, so that the compat 
more like a private one, but on the sub-division of its shares from 1000 to 
purchasers came in, and the capital, 50,0001., is now represented by a 
fluential proprietary, numbering, we believe, upwards of 240: 30,0001. 
capital was added free by way of bonus in May last, and the shares are 
further liability. The proprietary have already received 49,0001. in di 
and bonus; a!) the 28th quarterly dividend will be declared at the meet 
be held on the .aine on the 26th inst. The manager confirms the disco 
ticed last week, made at the lowest int of the mine—& fms, from 
The ore ground between this level and the next one above (11 fms.) is es 
at 30,0001. value, which is equivalent upon the past year’s returns and 
four and a half years’ profits upon this part of the mine alone, whereas 
additional depth of this shaft is regularly accomplished every year, 
which some of the higher levels are yielding 3 tons, or say 40l., of lead 
cubic fathom, broken away at an average of 3/. per fathom. The spl 
which these works bas been conducted has often been noticed in th 
nal, and it will be sufficient proof of the fact when we state that at the 
time the company has two shafts in actual sinking, in addition to th 
shaft, of which, as just noticed, a lift (10 fathoms) is put down, and 
level driven every summer. 


If the market value of mine shares were always in proport 
the prospects of the mine the adventurers in WHEAL GRENVILLE wou 
but little cause to congratulate themselves, but not unfrequently mines 
or no intrinsic value are by clever market manipulations raised to an en 
figure, whilst a property possessing excellent prospects is selling at 
lously low figure. Wheal Grenville is of the latter class, and at the 
moment is one of the cheapest and best tin speculations of the day. A 
remarks wlll show that this is no baseless opinion. The mine ts now mo 
meeting its costs, and if the bunch of tin discovered in the 90, and we 
per fathom, should be met with in the 100, of which there is every re 
prospect, the tin returns would be considerably increased at -_, 
also another good point in the cutting in the 66 of the main part 0! : 
which appears to have diverged in a northerly direction. The chief po 
ever, is the intersection of the South Condurrow lode ; and here, wine 
least wishing to disparage the present position of South Condurrow, t 
prospects of that mine are much inferior to those of Wheal Greavill. 
in the westeru part of South Condurrow, and immediately adjolnins 
Grenville, has a very rapid underlie, and ata comparatively shallow Ht 
fall into the latter sett. The managementof Wheal Grenville, fully “ 
importance of this feature, have for some time past been vigorously 1 
120 fm. level, with a view to the intersection of the lode. That we r 
met with there is scarcely a doubt, and should it be found as goo a 
South Condurrow, Wheal Grenville would quickly become a divi — 
the shares In all probability reach a very high figure. Until —— 
feature is proved the adventurers will best consider their own _* 7 
ing no heed of the low quotations of the shares, to listen to noa 
of the mine, but to hold on to their shares. 





2, MUSHET, Dalket 
’ or pattern plate of the article to be cast rom) 
iron, wood, or any ober suitable material in the following = 
pattern Is placed upon a suitable plate or board set upon a +4 _ 
of sand, A moulding box about 6 in. larger than the pateera © ph ta 
placed upon the plate or board; the pattern or patterns 1B ir 
middie itis rammed up and turned over on another sol by 
board is then removed and the parting carefully made. Lp dg 

is then put on to the part already rammed up, which is bod i —_ ‘arts 
are put in suitable places, and this also is rammed up. + r ed 

separated and a frame of wood about 4 in. thick and 1% in. 

on the parting, keeping the pattern fair in the middle. 


RoTARY ENGINES.—By the invention of Mr. A. ae 
wark, the driving-shaft is supported In suitable bearings, a eylia 
it, so as to turn with it, and on the same centre, two rr ‘hae 
inner of these cylinders being considerably smaller in : ne ceed of 
but of equal width or depth. Both cylinders are —— 4 & These 4 
at which they meet the shaft, but open at their opposite ath or dep 
are also connected by a plate or radial arm of the same witnat of the 
cylinders, so that at their open side their end surfaces a 
arm are exactly flush. The plate or arm 


acts as the pistou. - 

: iv 

GerTinc CoAL.—The invention of Mr. R. 8. None ing 

consists in improved single and multiple drilling per ag ot mr stoned if 
series of holes in the sides of the seam of coal. a 
holder working in acarriage fitted toa bed or frame, 


MouULDING METALS.—Messrs. W. and F 


prepare a ‘‘ pattern’ 


so that it can slid 


is ascre 
fro, and in the carriage and standards on the bed or er aye pig’ 
ing toothed wheels, gearing into other toothed w —~ on owing and 
holders, and when revolving motion is given to oem pth tne carrlag 
ing motions are given tothe drillor drills at the sam ’ 
on the bed at the required speed. - 
on Henny E 
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London: 
(the proprietors), 
nications are reques 


at their offices, 26, FLEET STRE 
ted to be addressed, — October 





